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ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


ONE SUMMER’S LESSONS IN PRAC- 
TICAL PERSPECTIVE. 


Told in the Form of a Story for Young 
People. By Curistrne CHApLin Brus, 
author of “The Colonel’s Opera Cloak” 
and “ Inside Our Gate.” With many il- 
lustrations. One volume. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 


A delightful book by a popular author. It is not 
only instructive, but extremely interesting. 





AMERICAN EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 


IDYLS OF THE FIELD. 
BY LEAFY WAYS. 


Brief Studies from the Book of Nature. 
By F. A. Kniaur. With numerous beau- 
tiful illustrations and full-page plates, by 
E. T. Compton. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.50 each. 


Delightful reading about out-of-door life. Dealing 
chiefly with bird life, the work also contains much 
information about the denizens of English lanes 
woods, and meadows, written in a very pleasing ror 
agreeable style. Mr. Knight has a happy touch in 
describing the ways of birds and the aspects of the 
fields, and a keenness of observation akin to the 
faculty that was so remarkably de veloped by Richard 
Jefferies in ‘‘The Gamekeeper at Home” and other 
books. Not the least important feature of these 
studies is to create a love for all the lower forms of 
life = showing their usefulness in one particular or 
another. 





A New Library Edition. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. 


A Tale of the House of the Wolfings and 
all the Kindreds of the Mark, written in 
Prose and Verse, by Wiiiiam Morais, 
author of “ The Earthly Paradise.” 12 
mo. Oxford style. Price, $2.00. 


This is one of those rare creations of genius which 
reproduce the life and manners of a remote past 
and of peoples of a grand kind that civilization can- 
not te. 





Mailed, postage paid by the publishers, on receipt 
of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 





A DIRECTORY OF WRITERS. 


The editor of THE WRITER (the Boston maga- 
zine for literary workers), is compiling ‘‘A Directo 
of American Writers, Editors, and Publishers,’’ whic 
will be published soon: He has a large list of names 
already, but will be obliged if writers of books and 
magazine articles published within the last five years will 
send their names and addresses to be included in the 

k. There is no charge of any kind connected with 
the Directory. Address: THE WRITER, Box 1905, 
Boston, Mass. 

If you have nevers een THE WRITER, send ten 
cents for a sample copy. Mention THE AMERICAN. 
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Houghton, Mifin & Co's 
New Books. 


Aztec Land. 
By Maturin M. Ballou, 


author of ‘‘ Due West,” ‘ Due 
South,” ‘“‘ Due North,” ‘“ Under the 
Southern Cross,” and ‘“‘The New 
Eldorado,” ete. Each, crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 
An engaging book on Mexico by an ex- 
perienced traveler. 


Civil Government. 
By John Fiske, author 


of “The Critical Period of Ameri- 
can History,” ete. With Questions 
by F. A. HI, Principal of the 
English High School, Cambridge, 
Mass. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 
An admirable book on American govern- 
ment, equally valuable for schools and for 
the general reader. 


Alfred the Great. 
By Thomas Hughes, 


author of “Tom Brown's School 
Days at Rugby,” etc. New Edi- 
tion. 16mo, $1.00. 


A delightful biography, and a notable chap- 
ter in English history. 


Rab and his Friends. 
And Other Dogs and 


MEN. By Dr. JoHN Brown, au- 
thor of ‘‘Spare Hours.” In “ Riy- 
erside Classies.”’ $1.00. 


Lighter Hours. 
By W. M. Thackeray. 


No. 34 of “ Modern Classics.” 32mo. 
orange edges, 75 cents ; School Ed- 
ition, 40 cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 
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OUT TO-DAY. , 


THE SEASON. 


LADIES’ ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
OCTOBER PART 


Contains the newest Paris fashions and the most 
elegant designs in Faney Work ; a Review of Novel- 
ties ; 3 Colored Plates; 33 Flat Paper Patterns ; anda 
large number of Illustrations of Dress and Needle- 
work. This part also contains an Extra four-page 
Fashion Supplement of Newest Designs. 

All Newsdealers. 30 cts. per copy. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
one door east of Broadway. 








PRICE, 6 CENTS 


NEW PUBLICA TIONS. 


FROM THE PRESS OF 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


The Works of 
Simon N. Patten, Ph. D. (Halle), 
Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF 
PROTECTION. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

“The style is ec ym and cout understood, and 
altogether it is a book decided] y worthy the attention 
of by! student of the social and economic problems.” 

“It is a valuable addition to the argument for 
protection, and against the system tht. would barter 
the advantages of this great country for me even than 
the mess of pottage.’’—Harrisburg Telegra 

“A temperate, thoughtful little book Atlantic 
Monthly. 


THE PREMISES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

‘““A modest but powerful treatise. In its line, it 
is one of the marked books of the season, and to the 
student of the deep and vital question of economics 
it must be highly valuable.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
the publishers, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Sireet, Philadelphia. 


FINE ARTS. 
McCLEES’ 
- GALLERIES, 
1417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Just Published : 
“WITH THE TIDE,” 


Engraved by Chas. Slecht, after 
J. G. Brown. 














“CHANCE COMPANIONS,” 


After Dendy Sadler. 


MIDDLE-AGED MAN OF LONG AND WIDE 

experience with journalism and among books 
would like an engagement with the periodical press, 
or with publishers, or as private secretary to some lit- 
erary gentleman. Best of references can be furnished. 
Address D. K., care of THE AMERICAN, 921 Arch &t., 
Philadelphia. 
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DELAMATER MEANS QUAY. 
THE CANDIDATE. 
For Governor of Pennsylvania, GEORGE W. DELAMATER. 
THE PLATFORM. 

“For the chairman of our National Committee, M.S. Quay, we feel a 
lasting sense of gratitude for his matchless services in the last Presidential 
campaign. As acitizen, a member of the General Assembly, as Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, under two successive administrations, as State Treasurer 
by the overwhelming suffrage of his fellow-citizens, and as Senator of the 
United States, he has won and retains our respect and confidence.” 








REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


— Congressional investigation into the management of the 

Pension Office by Mr. Raum has not brought out any startling 
disclosures as to the extent and methods of his connecting his 
official position with his business enterprises. It is well known 
that he is one of those men who have many irons in the fire; but 
either he has been belied by his enemies, or he has managed to 
cover up his methods of getting his irons heated at the public ex- 
pense. The one cntediiitakion fact is that he obtained an en- 
dorsement of his notes from a very prominent and successful pen- 
sion lawyer in Washington. The transaction may have been en- 
tirely innocent, but it will be hard to induce the public to believe 
this. There is a prejudice, whether well founded or the reverse, 
against the pension lawyer, such as no other branch of the pro- 
fession has to encounter. Possibly it is because his work has to 
be done in a less public fashion than legal practice generally, that 
the public attaches to it the idea of favoritism, and of undue influ- 
ence with those who practically are the judges of the cases he 
presents. At any rate nothing could be more unseemly for a pen- 
sion commissioner than to accept such favors from a man whom 
he has the means of favoring at the public expense. 

It is hard to say where the responsibility lies for the appear- 
ance on this very committee of an Ohio member of Congress, who 
is a stockholder in one of Commissioner Raum’s enterprises. Cer- 
tainly a big share of it falls on the member himself, who should 
have discovered the impropriety of acting on such a committee 
the moment his name was suggested. 





THE Senate made much more progress with the Tariff bill 
after it reached the point of time at which speeches began to be 
limited to ten minutes each. Nor was the discussion at all 
less thorough and satisfactory. On the several points which the 
minority chose for attack, their reasons for dissent were put before 
the country more clearly, and answered by the majority more ef- 
fectively, than when both sides were free to take hours for the 
purpose. 

The Sugar duties have been the most important of the topics 
under discussion. The Finance Committee carried its amendments 
at all points, and on the principal issues, by a vote which was much 
larger than that of Republican majority. They reduced from 16 
to 13 the grade of Sugar which may be imported free of duty. 
They raised the duty on Sugar above grade 13 from two-thirds of 
a cent proposed by the House to three-fifths. They added maple- 
sugar to the beneficiaries of the two-cent bounty, and excluded 
from that benefit corn-stalk-sugar and sugar made from imported 
molasses, And they accepted an amendment allowing of the free 
importation of the machinery required for making beet-sugar un- 
til the end of the next fiscal year. 

In fine, the plan of dealing with the Sugar duties which was 
worked out in the Committee-room, the Senate adopted by major- 
ities which indicate its purpose to have its own way on this mat- 
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ter. And its way is the better one. There was no consistency in 
the proposal to leave brown sugars of the higher grades free of 
duty as a safeguard against the operations of the Sugar Ring, since 
the exemption told as heavily against refineries outside the Ring 
as those within it, and since the law has been shown to be quite 
equal to the suppression of such combinations without our burden- 
ing the Tariff with provisions for that purpose. As the Senate 
left those clauses, they are much more consistent with the princi- 
ple of Protection than as they came from the House. 


THERE were numerous and generally unsuccessful efforts to 
have articles put on the Free List or taken off it, in accordance 
with the interests of the section of the country which the authors 
of these motions represented. Mr. Call made an ineffectual 
struggle in behalf of the protection of sundry fruits grown in Flo- 
rida. He had better success in the case of sponges. Ofcourse the 
minority wished to have sawn lumber put on the list, where saw- 
logs already stand ; and the Nebraska senators made an especial 
effort to have this done with white-pine. But the vote went 
against both these proposals. Mr. Plumb made the motion to 
transfer hides from the list but could not muster votes enough, 
although senators from the cattle-raising States gave him support. 
Mr. Quay made a similar effort in behalf of the manufacturers of 
Quinine, but to no avail, the Senate having made up its mind that 
we can get on with imported Quinine. Perhaps the effort would 
have been more successful if the motion had been made by some 
other Senator. The Senate must have wakened up to the nature 
of Mr. Quay’s relations to Tariff legislation by this time. 

Mr. Butler in behalf of the cotton States tried to have cotton- 
bagging put on the list, but no more successfully than in the case 


of cotton-ties. When the Senate responded to the demand of the. 


agricultural North-west in putting binding-twine on the list, the 
Southern members insisted that this was an unfair discrimination 
against their section. It was answered that this bagging is used 
as extensively by northern farmers as southern planters, and that 
it is made in some cases of substances whose home-production is 
protected, while binding-twine is made only from imported jute. 





THE case of fish attracted especial attention, and at one time 
the Finance Committee had before the Senate a proposal to ad- 
mit Canadian fish free of duty on condition of the removal of the 
restrictions on the purchase of bait. Butso much objection was 
taken to this method of settling the Fisheries controversy that it 
was withdrawn, and no change was made except the reduction of 
the duty an all kinds of foreign fish from a cent a pound to one- 
halfas much. This is an improvement on the present Tariff in 
that it removes the discrimination which enabled the Canadians 
to send us fish packed in ice free of duty, as the Treasury ruled 
that this is the “ fresh fish ’’ which stands on the Free List of the 
Tariff of 1883. Buta duty of a cent a pound on Canadian fish is 
not excessive, when it is considered under what disadvantages 
our fishermen are placed by Canadian regulations not only as to 
bait but as to the landing and transshipment of fish. A Canadian 
vessel can land her fish at Halifax and forward them by rail to 
Boston, while an American vessel has to leave the fishing-grounds 
and sail to an American port. The half-cent hardly will do more 
than balance the bounties Canada pays her fishermen out of Hali- 
fax award. 





THE Senate amended the clause giving a protective duty to 
the tin-plate manufacture by inserting the proviso that the duty 
shall cease in 1896, unless by that time the quantity made at home 
shall exceed that imported. This suggestion came from the mi- 
nority, but was adopted in the confidence that within five years 
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the manufacture will be well established. Yet the action_was 
hardly wise. The circumstances which attend the naturalization 
of a manufacture which requires any especial skill in the hand- 
ling, are not such as can be foreseen. We all are proud of the ex- 
cellence attained by our manufacture of broad silks ; but its early 
history was very disheartening. It is, therefore, not safe to hang 
over the heads of our makers of tin-plate this threat of a removal 
of duties after a short period, unless they have secured more than 
half of the American market. Not that the threat would amount 
to anything. When the year specified came, if it were necessary, 
the Tariff would be amended on this point, rather than sacrifice 
an important industry ; for by that time the Protectionist sentiment 
will be much stronger than it now is. 





Mr. Hoar secured a happy amendment to the clause placing 
on the Free List books imported for public libraries and the libra- 
ries of educational institutions. As it isamended, such institutions 
are authorized to import books free of duty not only for their own 
tibraries but for their professors. This removes what constitutes 
an unfair discrimination against the poorer universities and col- 
leges of this country. The richer generally have an abundant 
library fund, so that whatever the professors ask, within reason- 
able limits, is purchased. And this constitutes a very strong at- 
traction to draw away successful teachers, when they are offered 
places no better paid in the richer institutions. In Harvard, for 
instance, no professor needs to lay out money on books, except of 
general literature for personal and family use; while in our own 
University even now many professors have to make considerable 
outlays for the purchase of the “ tools of their trade.” And it is 
still worse in many colleges, where the library collections amount 
to nothing worthy of consideration. The new Tariff furnishes 
some relief by exempting from duty books published entirely in 
other languages than English. Mr. Hoar adds to this by exempt- 
ing a professor’s purchases of English books from duty equally 
with those of the institution in which he teaches. 





THE other amendment was that offered by Mr. Plumb for the 
establishment of a Customs Commission of five “ disinterested 
persons,” to be appointed for six years, with a salary of $7,000 a 
year and traveling expenses. They are to collect statistics bear- 
ing on the effect of the Tariff duties on wages, profits, immigra- 
tion, revenue, importation and exportation, production and con- 
sumption, and the general welfare. Exactly what is meant by 
“ disinterested persons,” we should like to know. John Stuart 
Mill says: ‘‘A man’s interest is whatever be takes an interest in.” 
Ar the Commissioners to be chosen from the class which knows 
and cares nothing about the Tariff and the controversy between 
Free Traders and the Protectionists? Or does the term merely 
imply the exclusion of manufacturers and importers who have 
material interests at stake? It would be possible to make up as 
prejudiced a Commission from those who have no interest of this 
kind, as from among those who have. 





In view of a possible deficit in the revenue through the re- 
moval of duties and the increase of expenditures—especially 
under the Dependent Pensions bill—Mr. Plumb offered an amend- 
ment which would raise the tax on spirits to $1.25 a gallon. The 
Senate itself seemed to share his apprehensions to some extent, 
as it struck out of the House bill the clauses repealing the in- 
ternal revenue tax on tobacco, which brings about $11,000,000 a 
year. But it declined to adopt the proposal of a higher tax on 
whiskey—a proposal somewhat surprising from a Prohibitionist 
like Mr. Plumb, as persons of that way of thinking are generally 
supposed to favor the entire repeal of the tax. 

We think he and those who supported his amendment have 
over-rated the cost of the new Pensions policy. The new law 
provides that pensions shall begin from the day when an applica- 
tion is filed. This furnishes the greatest inducement to prompt- 
ness, and yet the applications are not much over 400,000. These 
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probably will be reduced one-half by the examination of claims; 
and there is no ground whatever for the apprehension that 600,- 
000 or 800,000 pensions will be asked or granted under the law, 
or that anything like $60,000,000 a year will be spent on depend- 
ent soldiers and their relicts, 

The retention of the Tobacco tax we think eminently wise, as 
it leaves the country in a better position to consider the whole 
problem of the adjustment of revenue to income, and as it falls 
on a traffic which is injurious to the people, and especially to the 
rising generation. 





THE detailed discussion of the bill came to an end on Tuesday, 
when action was taken on two important points. The first of 
these was the adoption of the Reciprocity amendment prepared 
by the Finance Committee. It places raw sugars, molasses, coffee, 
tea, hides and skins on the Free List conditionally, providing for 
their free admission from those countries which “ impose no duties 
or other exactions upon the agricultural or other products of the 
United States, which, in view of the free introduction” of these 
articles into the United States, the President ‘‘ may deem to be re- 
ciprocally unequal and unreasonable.” This was adopted against 
the votes of all the Democrats and of two Republicans, Messrs. 
Edmunds and Evarts. We presume the only objection to it is to 
the width of discretion given to the President ; and that we think 
a valid objection. It is true that it is not an easy matter to define 
exactly what we have a right to expect from the neighbors 
who produce and send us these articles; but neither is it fair to 
throw upon the President the responsibility of deciding whether 
any particular line of trade is to be suspended by proclamation on 
the strength of his judgment on the equity or inequity of a foreign 
Tariff. And as one President succeeds another, and happens to 
differ in his judgment on such matters, there will be a degree of 
uncertainty as to the duties on these articles which business men 
may find very embarrassing. 





On Wednesday the final vote was reached, and the bill was 
passed by the vote of every Republican present, not excepting 
those Western senators who made opposition to several of its pro- 
posals, All the Democrats voted against it except seven who were 
paired with Republicans and Mr. Eustis who stayed away. The 
position of a Louisiana senator certainly has its embarrassments. 

The bill now goes to the House, which ought to simplify mat- 
ters by assenting to as many of the amendments as it can, before 
sending the others to a Committee of Conference. Onsome points 
the Senate has improved the bill very greatly. On others, such 
as the removal of works of art from the Free List and the reduc- 
tion of the duties on flax and linen to the old level, its alterations 
have been for the worse, and the House should stand firm. At 
any rate the passage of the bill is now a certainty. 

Tn the final debate two Republicans and two Democrats spoke 
at length on the general character of the measure. The speech of 
Senator Hiscock—which was able but not debonair—we notice 
as confirming what we said of the vicious practice our manu factu- 
rers of hardwares have copied from England in the matter of 
pricing their goods. He showed that the prices given with their 
illustrated catalogues are “ arbitrary,” and “ for the protection of 
the jobbing trade,’”’ while the true prices are given from time to 
time in circulars furnished to the jobbers. It is largely to this 
bad practice that the misrepresentationsas to home prices and 
prices for export are due. 





THE House, after allowing Mr. Clifton R. Breckenridge the 
Second Arkansas District through almost the whole of this first ses- 
sion, has declared his seat vacant by an unanimous vote of all the 
Republicans present. This decision was facilitated by the recent 
election, in which the Republicans of this district carried it by 
1,700 majority, in spite of the theft of their tickets at Morrilton and 
other political outrages. The minority and the member unseated 
had every opportunity to present their case, and Mr. Breckenridge 
made the penultimate speech in his own behalf, His defense 
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amounted to nothing more than a denial that the assassination of 
Mr. Clayton was a political murder, or that it affected the result, 
if it was. He had no better explanation to offer of the theft of 
the ballot-box, whose disappearance Mr. Clayton was investigat- 
ing at the time of the murder, than to charge it on the Republicans. 
He might just as well have charged the murder on them also, in- 
stead of running off to California to find a bed-ridden cripple, who 
had come half-way across the continent to kill Mr. Clayton, at a 
moment so eonvenient for the Democratic party in general and 
Mr. Clifton R. Breckenridge in particular. The discussion was 
closed by Mr. Dalzell, speaking for the Committee on Elections, as 
Mr. Clayton was no longer in the land of the living to plead his 
own cause and that of his constituents. It is said to have been a 
very bold and impressive speech, although it seems to have sinned 
in the direction of rhetorical exuberance. Mr. Dalzell did not hes- 
itate to designate the man who fired the fatal shot, and to state 
some of the circumstantial evidence which implicated him. Will 
the State of Arkansas follow up this indication by holding this man 
to answer, or is the farce of looking everywhere but in the direc- 
tion of the murderer to be continued by its authorities ? 





THE Maine election has nothing of the languor which attaches 
to an “ off-year.” Partly this was due to the revival of the issue 
between License and Prohibition by the Democratic platform. 
The Maine Prohibitionists, with a few exceptions, believe in stand- 
ing by the party which gave them the legislation they want, 
rather than in running a party of their own. So they came out 
in force to bury under their votes the party which talked of re- 
versing the Prohibition policy. The Republican State ticket was 
chosen by greater majorities than have been cast in any but a 
presidential year since before the War. 

Part of this result is due also to the dead set made on Speaker 
Reed by the Democrats both inside and outside the State. It is 
beyond a doubt that money was sent into the First District ex- 
pressly to secure his defeat. The Boston Herald isan indisputable 
authority on this point. The opposition adopted the “still hunt ” 
policy, which generally indicates the use of money. But the dis- 
covery that Mr. Reed was to be sacrificed to the Democratic re- 
sentment of his vigorous discharge of the duties of his office, had 
the effect of arousing his friends to greater efforts than ever be- 
fore, so that he was reélected by a majority astonishing even to 
them. For several days before the vote was taken it was said 
that he would have a plurality of about a thousand, and that no- 
body need count on that of 2,433, which he obtained in 1888. His 
actual plurality seems nearer to five than to four thousand. 

It is beyond a doubt that many Democrats contributed to this 
result, by refusing to follow their leaders into what had become a 
personal attack on a man of whom his fellow-citizens are justly 
proud. Mr. Reed at times has shown more party zeal than we 
like, but we rejoice in this triumph as that of an honest, clean- 
handed, and patriotic leader, whose courage has made it possible 
for the majority in the House to keep the pledges given by the 
party in 1888. And we are glad of it also as showing that there 
is no falling off from the principles of sound Republicanism, where 
these are presented without the corrupt associations which have 
dampened the zeal of the party in other States. The Maine elec- 
tion will furnish an admirable background for that in Pennsylvania 
this fall. 





A FRUIT-CANNING TRUST in St. Louis has had the audacity to 
prosecute an outside company for not fulfilling its contract to en- 
ter the combine. It seems to have supposed that by changing its 
own title from “‘ Trust’ to ‘‘ Company ” it could obtain a stand- 
ing in the court. But the bench ruled that the contract itself was 
illegal and could not be enforced. 

Since the decision on the North River Refinery case there has 
grown up a body of decisions against these illegal combinations, 
which furnishes precedents enough for their suppression. 
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WE publish elsewhere the address of the Independent Lin- 
coln Republican Committee to the voters of Pennsylvania with 
regard to the pending issues in this State. It is not necessary for 
us to call attention to its clear and truthful statements of the hard 
facts. It will be observed that the signatures attached are those 
of the Committee. If it had been an address of the Independents 
at large, scores if not hundreds of names of equal weight would 
have been signed to it. The names given are merely a sample of 
the sort of people who in Philadelphia are breaking away from 
party affiliations to prevent the choice of a ticket which would 
fasten the Quay nomination on the commonwealth, besides dis- 
gracing it before the country. 

We observe many indications that the friends of Mr. Quay and 
Mr. Delamater are taking more seriously with every week the re- 
volt of the Independents. From the attitude of passive contempt 
their organs have got to that of active vituperation. The names 
of the signers to this address have been scanned, and the most un- 
warranted assertions have been made as to their opinions on the 
Tariff and other questions of national concern. And it has been 
alleged,—also with no basis in fact,—that Mr. Cleveland dictated 
the nomination of Mr. Pattison by the Democratic Convention, 
whereas nothing could be more adverse to the ex-President’s inter- 
ests than the election of Mr. Pattison, as it is sure to bring him 
into the arena as Pennsylvania’s candidate for the national nomi- 
nation. 

In fact, Mr. Quay’s friends have beeen driven to admit, prac- 
tically, that this campaign cannot be fought on State grounds at 
all. Their case is hopeless as soon as it is regarded as affecting 
the interest of the Commonwealth. Nothing can save them but 
lugging in the Tariff by the ear, although the Independents, with 
hardly an exception, are hearty in their support of the principles 
of the party. 


THE struggle over the Bennett Compulsory Education law is 
causing a reconstruction of partiesin Wisconsin. On the one hand 
the strict German Lutherans, whose repugnance to slavery made 
them very staunch Republicans, are leaving the party in numbers. 
Their shift of votes enabled the Democrats last year to carry 
Milwaukee ; and that party now hopes to elect the mayor of that 
city to the governor’s chair. He is best known as a newspaper 
humorist of the most vulgar type; and his nomination has been 
very offensive to the best elements of the party. On this account, 
as well as because they dislike to see their party arrayed against 
the Bennett law, many promiuent Democrats have declared their 
alienation from it. The law was not adopted as a party measure, 
It commanded the votes of Democrats equally with Republicans 
in the legislature. It was not until there was a prospect of mak- 
ing something out of German dissatisfaction that the Democrats 
discovered what a tyrannical measureit is. Nothing but the elec- 
tion returns will determine whether they are to lose or gain by 
their new attitude. 





THE completion of the Canadian Pacific railroad and the es- 
tablishment of a new steamship line from Vancouver to China and 
Japan, opens very serious prospects as to the future of our trade 
in tea. As the railroad and the steamship line are both the recipi- 
ents of heavy subsidies from the British and the Canadian Govy- 
ernments, it is for us to decide whether wo intend to allow our 
tea market to be supplied through this new channel, to the injury 
of our own shipping and our railroads. On motion of Mr. Evarts 
a ten per cent. duty on tea reaching us through any country west 
of the Cape of Good Hope was inserted in the body of the Tariff, 
while tea coming in our own ships, or on through bills-of-lading 
from Asia, is still on the Free List. 

Throughout the discussion there was a marked exhibition of 
unfriendliness to the Dominion, which was partly just as based on 
her treatment of our fishermen, but partly unjust as referring to 
the provisions of her present Tariff. It is true that the recent al- 
terations in her Tariff law have an appearance of hostility to us. 
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But it should be remembered that these were ‘ made to sell.”’ 
The present Tory government cherishes the belief that it can 
coérce us into a Reciprocity arrangement like that of 1854-67 by 
imposing especial restrictions on our trade with the Dominion. It 
would pitch its fishermen and its seal-takers over in a minute, if it 
could get in exchange a treaty allowing its farmers to send us un- 
limited amounts of their produce in exchange for a permission to 
us to sell them wagons and some score of other rude manufactures. 
That was the kind of a treaty Mr. George Brown once brought to 
Washington, where it lies in a pigeon-hole of the State Depart- 
ment. And that is the ideal of more than half of the political 
leaders of both parties in Canada, and of not a few New England- 
ers on our side of the line. 

Mr. Sherman’s proposal to begin Reciprocity with coal is quite 
agreeable to the people of the interior provinces, who would get 
our Pennsylvania coal free of duty and at lower prices than they 
can bring an inferior grade from Nova Scotia. But the miners of 
Nova Scotia are not likely to favor it. Ten years ago they might 
have made something of the New England market ; but since the 
system of carrying coal along the coast in barges has been well es- 
tablished, our Pennsylvania coal is put down at any point of that 
coast as cheap as at home. This is a competition as to price and 
quality the Blue-Noses hardly could sustain. 








ENGLAND shows a certain alarm as to the rapid rise of what 
is called ‘‘ The New Trades’ Unionism,”’ which takes its cue from 
Mr. John Burns and the other half-way Socialists. Until recently 
it was only the better-paid labor that was associated in Unions, 
and as a consequence there was a strongly conservative tone in 
the deliberations of the annua! congresses in which all are repre- 
sented. But of late years the unskilled and ill-paid labor of the 
island has been testing the value of organizations; and as it did 
this largely at the instance of men like Mr. Burns, and as it has 
no stake in the preservation of the present order of things, its 
opinions are naturally more radical than those of the other 
Unions. It was last year at Dundee that it made its first appear- 
ance in the congress, where it was decidedly in the minority on all 
the questions which divided the two wings of the body. But this 
year at Liverpool it appeared in great force, and obtained control 
of a congréss much larger in numbers. 

As its most extreme proposal was to demand the passage of an 
Eight Hour law, it cannot be said that it made a very violent use 
of its victory. But such a proposal has a greater significance than 
it would have with us. Any law on the subject that Parliament 
could be induced to pass would apply at once to all the workmen 
of the United Kingdom, while such laws in America generally are 
of the nature of local experiments, from which the other States 
may profit by observation of their workings, and which may be 
repealed if a comparison of results should discredit them. An 
English Eight Hour law would be a finality, and its passage would 
be a fresh departure from those sacred maxims of the Free Trader, 
which the English still regard as a kind of supplement to the Ten 
Commandments. It would be another step in a direction which 
he fears must end in some sort of State Socialism. And in view 
of the gross inequalities of condition which characterize English 
society, and the existence of millions in a condition approaching 
perennial hunger and nakedness, such steps have a danger which 
are not to be feared in America. 








KENNEDY ON QUAY. 


| hag is necessary to distinguish the form from the substance in 

considering the extraordinary speech made by Mr. Kennedy 
of Ohio in the House of Representatives last week. There is no 
room for two opinions as to the impropriety of an attack on the 
Senate as a body, and on one Senator by name, made by a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives on its floor. The parliamen- 
tary traditions we inherit from the British Constitution stamp such 
references to the other branch of the national legislature as im- 





proper on the part of the members of either. It is indeed surpris- 
ing that Mr. Kennedy was allowed to proceed without interrup- 
tion, and that no Pennsylvania member should have called him to 
order. If it be true that all the Pennsylvania Republicans were 
absent from the House at a time when an election case was ar- 
gued for their decision, it shows that the members of the delega- 
tion entertain a very loose idea of their responsibilities as legisla- 
tors. We learn from the figures of the vote on the case of the 
2d Arkansas District that they were not absent when the vote 
was taken, although they did not hear the arguments. nts 

When we pass from tbe manner and form of the speech to 
that part of its substance which concerns Senator Quay, the utter- 
ances of the Ohio representative acquire a much greater importance. 
It is not now a matter of setting a bad precedent in hauling the 
Senate over the coals on the floor of the House. It is a most seri- 
ous indictment of a Senator and a party leader by a Congressman 
of the same party, which cannot be ignored. It is true that Mr. 
Kennedy did not come down to particulars in his reference to the 
charges brought against Mr. Quay, nor did he profess any knowl- 
edge of their truth or falsehood. He simply reminded the House, 
the Senate, and the country that such charges had been brought, 
that they represented Mr. Quay as a criminal more worthy of a 
place behind grated windows than in the highest legislative body 
in the country, and that they had been met in a fashion which 
amounted to a confession of their truth. We give his own words 
as to the material points: 

“Some time ago I stood up in my place on this floor and denounced a 
Senator from my native State because, when charged with corruption and 
branded with infamy, he did not arise in his seat and demand an investiga- 
tion and inquiry that should establish the purity of his actions and his per- 
sonal honor. One other, occupying a high place in the councils of the party 
to which I belong has suffered himself, month in and month out, to be 
charged with crimes and misdemeanors, for which, if guilty, he should have 
been condemned under the laws of his State and have had meted out to him 
the fullest measure of its punishment. This man is a Republican ; shall I 
now remain silent? Is it just and honest to remain silent because one who 
is accused of crimes, and who refuses to seek for vindication, is a Republi- 
can and the recognized leader of my party? Neither decency nor honor 
would permit me todo so. Ido not know whether the charges made against 
the Chairman of the National Republican Committee are true or false; but 
I do know that they have been made by journals of character and standing 
again and again, and I do know that in the face of these charges Matt Quay 
has remained silent, and has neither sought, nor attempted to seek oppor- 
tunity to vindicate himself. I do know that as a Republican leader, he 
owes it to the party to brand them as imfamoes and prove their falsity, or to 
stand aside from its leadership. 

“He has done neither, and for this I denounce him. The Republican 
party cannot afford to follow the lead of a branded criminal. He has failed 
to justify himself, and though opportunity and ample time have been given 
him, he remains silent. His silence, under such circumstances, is the con- 
fession of guilt. An honorable man does not long dally when his honor is 
assailed. He has delayed too long to justify the belief in his innocence, 
and he stands a convicted criminal before the bar of public opinion. Under 
such circumstances he should be driven from the head of a party, whose 
very life his presence imperils. The Republican party has done enough for 
its pretended leader. Let him be relegated to the rear. It is no longer a 
question of his vindication ; it is now a question of the life of the party 
itself.” 

Take these words apart from the circumstances in which they 
were uttered, and we must pronounce them to be like Mrs, Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘ Curse,’—“ very bitter, and salt, and good.” They are not 
altogether novel, for something like them has found an utterance 
in ascore of Republican newspapers, all of which warned Mr. Quay 
that silence was confession and not response. Butthis is the first time 
that they have been uttered as it were in the hearing of the whole 
country, and on the high places of the land,—uttered so publicly 
and so emphatically that even the readers of the Philadelphia dail- 
ies are made aware of the blackness which clings to Senator Quay’s 
name. The speech is an accomplished fact, even although its au- 
thor should be persuaded to withhold it from publication in the 
Congressional Record, under threats of dire consequence in the 
House or in his district. It is an accomplished fact because it 
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makes it impossible for Mr. Quay’s friends to maintain the “ con- 
spiracy of silence ” in which they have tried to enwrap the whole 
matter. 

Of course he himself will do nothing except try to suppress 
what Mr. Kennedy has said. If any defense or vindication had 
been possible to him, he would have spoken before this. But his 
friends can no longer afford to ignore what is now known to the 
entire Nation, and, without their silence, his avails less than 
nothing. The party, both in this State and in the country at large 
has been put on the defensive by this voice from a sister common- 
wealth, and that not a voice from outside the party. What this 
one Ohio representative has said, loyal Republicans all over the 
country are saying in their hearts,—saying to Pennsylvania espe- 
cially at this crisis of our political history: ‘‘The Republican 
party cannot afford to follow the lead of a branded criminal. He 
should be driven from the head of a party, whose very life he im- 
perils. The party has done enough for its pretended leader. Let 
him now be relegated to the rear. It is no longer a question of 
his vindication ; it is now a question of the life of the party it- 
self.” 

This is the issue in Pennsylvania, for Mr. Delamater’s candi- 
dacy is the fruit of Mr. Quay’s power over the politicians, and is 
meant to perpetuate his power over the party. To every voter in 
the State we commend this truth that it is “ a question of the life 
of the party itself ’’ on which he is asked to pronounce at the com- 
ing election. As the Wheeling Intelligencer (Rep.) truly says, the 
Independents “ desire it to be distinctly understood that they are 
fighting as Republicans who desire to save the State in 1892 by 
electing a Democrat Governor in 1890. They point to the methods 
of Quay and Cameron as destructive of the party’s vitality, and 
they ask whether it is not better to take the medicine than to die 
of the disease.” A prominent party leader, who would not care to 
be known as “a kicker” recently said toa representative of the 
Independent movement: ‘*‘ Unless you people carry your man this 
time, there soon will beno Republicanism in Pennsylvania.” Itis 
“the very life of the party ” that is imperilled by the continuance 
of such men as Quay in its leadership. ; 


THE EQUIVALENCE OF CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 
ROVESSOR THOMPSON’S articlein a recent number of THE 
AMERICAN, on the lex talionis theory of punishment, if car- 
ried still further than he did, will bring us to some of the most 
fruitful results of penological study. I think it will in principle 
show that the legalism of Moses and the teaching of Jesus are sub- 
stantially one in spirit, although it must be admitted that they 
widely diverge in the applications given to them. 


There have been many theories as to the true nature and pur- % 


pose of punishment. The oldest of all would seem to be retalia- 
tion, a word derived from the Latin talio, which it closely trans- 
lates. When the victim of an injury took upon himself to decide 
the place, time, and measure of the punishment to be inflicted on 
the wrong-doer and to become the executor of his own sentence, 
then the law of punishment was revenge. But it is doubtful 
whether mankind, from the day it put on the first semblance of so- 
cial life, ever left the adjustment of all personal wrongs to private 
enterprise alone. The primary idea of society is the displacement 
of self-defense by association. The individual gives up his per- 
sonal will to the general interests. It may begin in a meagre way, 
although as an historic fact the savage enjoys less freedom than 
the civilized man, but until it does begin there is no society. 
When the community acts to redress the wrongs of individu- 
als, then revenge ceases and retaliation becomes the law of pun- 
ishment. The most obvious standard in arranging penalties is 
that of an ‘‘ Eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” and a life for 
a life. That satisfies a rough sense of justice, and in primitive 
stages of society when offenses are chiefly felt as against persons 
and property, is not very difficult of adjustment. But the appear- 
ance of society as a judge brings on a more complex question. The 
individual in taking his cause to the tribunal adds to his original 
loss or grievance the expenditure of time and labor for its prosecu- 
tion. Moreover, the very fact that the community appears in its 
organism to arbitrate, forces into view the great truth that per- 
sonal are also social offenses, and hence arises the idea of repara- 
tion. The wrong-doer must not only restore at his own costs the 
situation as it was before he committed his crime, but he must go 





beyond and satisfy the injured moral sense of society. But how 
shall the equation be fixed between a crime and its moral turpi- 
tude? The answer, long made, has been that his sufferings shall 
be sufficient to deter others from following his example. Until 
within recent years this theory of punishment has been quietly ac- 
cepted, indeed it is the dominant idea of courts and legislatures 
to-day. But in its practical application the deterrent principle 
breaks down, because there is as yet no generally clear conception 
what amount of physical suffering is the equivalent of a moral 
wrong, and because there is not and cannot be any mode of deter- 
mining what spectacle of misery will operate to prevent others 
from following a bad example. At times the severest punishments 
have been employed on this theory,and have seemed to produce 
no effect, unless the reverse of what was intended. Then exces- 
sive severities have been followed by reactions, ui:til, under our 
present practice, it often happens that among criminal classes the 
penalty prescribed for an offense becomes a distinct solicitation to 
commit it. An anecdote is preserved of a female convi-t who, on 
receiving a new style of shawl which displeased her, observed, 
“ Do they take us for poor work-house wretches?” In England it 
is not uncommon for persons on the border-land of crime to choose 
the prison in preference to the work-house. Ellis remarks: “ The 
perpetration of offenses for the purpose of obtaining admission to 
prison is far from uncommon, and the criminal slang of various 
nations with its friendly synonyms for the prison is very signifi- 
cant on this point.” Here by a curious inversion retaliation is ex- 
changed for a premium on crime. 

The lex talionis means an equivalence between guilt and 
punishment. There must be guilt in the question, for society has 
long ceased to inflict penalties for the deeds of irresponsible per- 
sons. The acts of the kleptomaniac and of the frenzied in law are 
the same as accidents against which society takes precautions, but 
does not retaliate. Now what imaginable relation is there between 
the turpitude of a man’s cofiduct and the sentence the court will 
impose upon him for it? Ellis writes concerning England: “It 
is well known that the criminal courts are prevented from award- 
ing any sentence between two years, the longest term of imprison- 
ment, and five years, the shortest legal sentence of penal servi- 
tude.”’ Mr. Wines finds in America the favorite sentence to be two 
years, than five, with a tendency to choose periods represented 
by numbers ending in five or a cipher. On what principle is the 
equivalence between crime and guilt calculated in such systems by 
either the legislature or the magistrate? There is not even the 
pretence of empiricism inthem. ‘he judicial sentences of the day 
are not even thought out, except as the judge is allowed a margin 
between two points taken at random, to make allowances for the 
extenuations of conduct which appear in one criminal and not in 
another. There is no retaliation here,—no equivs!ence, 

It will be said that the problem of determining the true ratio 
bétween bodily restraint with hard labor and moral depravity is 
one altogether too metaphysical and fanciful for practical legisla- 
tion,—that no such theory of punishment can be worked out. But 
that is a great error. It isnow in process of successful application 
in a prison which has been justly styled the best in the world, and 
only a wider extension of the plan is required. 

What is the equivalent of guilt? Repentance. The exact 
measure of any soul’s aberration from rectitude is the pain of re- 
pression or of effort requisite to make it normal. The atrocity of 
a lie consists not in the thing said or truth suppressed, but in the 
capacity to utter it. The malignancy of a murder does not lie in 
the character of the victim nor in the mode of killing, but in the 
malevolence which could execute it. Of course the circumstances 
attending the commission of crime throw much light upon the state 
of heart of the offender, and in our present practice go far towards 
influencing the discretion of a judge in pronouncing sentence. But 
the day seems near when these considerations will be lost from 
sight in nobler method. Sin and repentance, not merely contri- 
tion ; bad conduct and reformation; weakness and achievement, 
these are the true antitheses, and the equation of guiltiness and 
punishment must be sought between them. Whatever is requisite 
to be suffered in the reformation of a criminal is the measure of 
what he righteously ought to receive, and no more. 

If it be said that this doctrine leaves out of view the repara- 
tion a malefactor owes to society for his misdeeds, which ought to 
be something outside of and beyond the efforts spent upon his 
moral renovation, the answers are manifold. In the first place 
one of the great weaknesses of our current penal usage is that it 
deals with deeds rather than with the man,—with crime rather 
than the criminal, and hence it is inconsequential and futile. 
Again, if the offense be susceptible of a recompense, then repara- 
tion should be insisted on as an evidence of reformation, and not 
be left out of sight aitogether, as is the existing usage. Our laws 
do not pretend to require restitution for criminal injuries. But a 
true doctrine of retaliation would require it. If the crime be of 
such a nature that it cannot be repaired by deed or sacrifice ofany 
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material sort, then what higher reparation can a man render society 
than that of a renovated life, every hour of which is a renurttia- 
tion of his bad deeds and a protest against them? If the security 
of society and the firmness of its moral bonds be brought into ac- 
count, then how immeasurably this conception of retaliation trans- 
cends our present blundering and inetfective practice! The best 
safety the community can have against a bad man is in his becom- 
ing a good man. That is the anticipated security of heaven. 
The sternest and most deterrent aspect society can take towards 
its wrongdoers is to say to them: you shall suffer until you have 
reformed. This would be a tremendous preaching of righteous- 
ness, not only to those who have lapsed into forbidden paths, but 
to the whole of society. This doctrine lies essentially in the gos- 
pel, and that cannot be a scheme of injustice or superficiality. 
Here is the lex talionis of Christ. No man has repaired his faults 
until he has become incapable of them. Until then he must abide 
under correction; then he is saved, and none but a malignant 
nature could desire any further vengeance. 

What is the method, then, by which all the subtle and ob- 
secure psychological terms of this problem are met? The answer 
is by the indeterminate sentence. When a man goes to prison he 
goes to stay until he is clothed in a right mind, be it thirty days or 
thirty years. All the empirical and absurd distinctions of law be- 
tween misdemeanors and felonies are swept away. Offenses not 
serious enough to require this treatment are to be dealt with in 
some other way—as by fines or bonds for good behavior. But 
when once the magistrate opens the prison doors to the guilty foot, 
it should be to lock them upon the offender until he has become a 
new man. 

Who then is to determine when this happy retaliation has 
been consummated? Surely the judge cannot anticipate the time 
when pronouncing sentence. Those only can do it who are to 
have daily custody and charge of the prisoner. They alone are 
in a position to study and understand the obscure psychology of 
the reformation, they have the experience which cannot well be 
deceived, they have the means in their hands to discipline and to 
save. 

We have only considered the lex talionis in a theoretical way. 

3ut as herein defined it has been applied in a limited way by Mr. 
Zenas C. Brockway in the Elmira Penitentiary. There is no space 
here to recite the oft-told methods of that remarkable institution. 
But the attention of penologists all over Europe and America, is 
turned upon it, with the hope that there at last the true relation 
between crime and punishment has been discovered. Its admin- 
istration is based upon the indeterminate execution of five years’ 
sentences, and the doctrine that reformation is the noblest retalia- 
tion and the largest reparation that the State can secure. 
D. O. KELLOGG. 


THE RISING RACE OF AUTHORS:' 

N R. EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and Miss Ellen 

Mackay Hutchinson deserve the gratitude of every good 
American citizen for having collected into their eleven volumes of 
‘A Library of American Literature ” the cream of what has been 
written by native authors ‘From the earlist settlement to thes 
present time.” In the substantial folios of six or seven hundred 
pages each, American letters stand reflected at their best. The 
harvest has been industriously gleaned, and the granary lies full 
for the consumption and the invigoration of the new generations. 
The Library marks -the intellectual stature of these States up to 
date, and its eleventh volume exhibits the final aspect of a con- 
stantly growing literary tendency. 

In the preface to this closing volume the significance of ‘ the 
literary activity manifest upon the coming to the front of a gen- 
eration reared since the civil war,” is noted as of marked import- 
ance, and the volume itself is a telling embodiment of the spirit 
thus characterized. The editors have prepared a tabulated analy- 
sis of the result of their labors, from which we learn many facts of 
encouraging and surprising purport. By comparison of the last vol- 
ume with the rest it is seen that from 1861 to 1888 there have been 
found more writers worthy of quotation than during any previous 
period. In the eleventh volume there are 387, and the next in 
number is the seventh with 341. The sixth, including the active 
Eastern period, contains only 276, though many of the famous 
names of that time are included, by the limit of age, in the seventh 
volume. The final issue outnumbers every other in poetry, hav- 
ing 186 selections as against 169 in the tenth and 120, 152, and 130 
respectively in the eighth, seventh, and sixth. It falls short of 
the tenth with its 40 in “ fiction and romance” only 7; but is very 
deficient in “ essays and studies ” and in “ history.” 





~—" A Library of American Literature, From the Earliest Settlement to the Present 
Times. Compiled and Edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay 
Hutchinson. In Eleven Volumes. Vol. XI. New York: Chas. L. Webster & Co. 
1890. 











Such a summary might be thought from a superficial view to 
indicate very little, but the preface expressly states that ‘‘ As our 
editorial method has not been to regard a period from the point 
of view of our requirements, but to construct each volume in sub- 
ordination to its period, the outcome displayed in this Analysis 
has proved as novel and instructive to the editors as it must be to 
our readers.” 

It isidle to maintain, however, that the work exhibited in the last 
volume is equal to that selected from our Augustan age. We have 
here rather the product¢of beginners than of classic authors. 
Names appear which are likely one day to be universally known ; 
but there are few that have yet been inscribed in the granite of 
classic form. It is too early to expect this; but there is promise, 
sarnest and certain promise, that here lie the germs of a new 
wealth of literature; that the spirit is abroad, and that mental 
activity in America cannot run altogether to the acquirement of 
the Almighty Dollar, but makes undeviatingly and lovingly in 
its chosen vessels toward the worship of beauty. 

The editors frankly state that ‘“ for every author quoted at least 
five others have been under consideration.”’ And this has insured 
a high standard of taste, more pronounced in this latter volume 
than in its predecessors, because selections for these were neces- 
sarily made from authors already sifted by popular standards. 
Here, however, the contemporary pressure for recognition might 
sasily have warped judgments less sound than those of the author 
of “Victorian Poets,” and his able coadjutor, Miss Hutchinson. The 
result of their careful selection is shown by the list of names in 
the table of contents, from which it would not be advisable to 
omit a single one, though there are certainly one or two that 
might have been with justice added. Nearly every writer in- 
cluded in the volume has done some work which has gained at- 
tention from editors and the public, and almost all will be familiar 
to the industrious reader of our periodical literature. Journalism 
has had little recognition, perhaps because the editors doubtless 
feel, with many thoughtful observers, that journalism is the coun- 
teracting force to creative literature, perhaps the force which has 
served, in its antagonism, to render this volume so meager in 
really great original examples of authorship. 

The writers are here grouped according to age, but as a very 
general reluctance is exhibited by the ladies to reveal that potent 
secret, it is a little curious and somewhat enticing, to speculate 
upon the delicate information in the keeping of the editors, 
through which they have been able to order the succession of the 
names. Standing at the head is Miss Murfree (Craddock) and 
thereafter file George Parsons Lathrop and his wife, Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop; William C. Brownell, of ‘‘ French Traits” re- 
pute; Henry W. Grady, Mrs. Van Rensselaer, Maurice Francis 
Egan, John Bach McMaster, Brander Matthews, Thos. Nelson 
Page, Robert Underwood Johnson of The Century; James Whit- 
comb Riley, F. Marion Crawford, Edith M. Thomas, Elizabeth 
Cavazza, N. P. Gilman, H. C. Bunner, Geo. Edward Woodbury, 
Harold Frederic, Harrison 8. Morris, Margaret Deland, Theo. 
Roosevelt, Chas. H. Liders, W. R. Thayer, Clinton Scollard, 
Frank Dempster Sherman, Langdon Elwyn Mitchell,Amélie Rives 
Chanler,and Lizette Woodworth Reese ; and among single miscella- 
neous poems are contributions from I. R. Pennypacker, T.S. Smith, 
Jr., G. P. Knapp, R. K. Munkittrick, Roger Riordan, C. H. Cran- 
dall, and Thomas MacKellar. These are merely a few of the bet- 
ter known names; but the list could be greatly extended with 
others very familiar in contemporary annals. 

It is especially encouraging to Philadelphians to find among 
Mr. Stedman’s judicial choice so many of the native younger gen- 
eratioo. There has gradually sprung into being in Penn’s old 
conservative city a group of young men whose names are fre- 
quently seen in the magazines of the day, and who have gained 
an entrance to this volume in company with the chosen of more 
active centres. The intellectual stimulus which has awakened 
the city from its social torpor and marshalled it into clubs, has 
been germinating also a little seed of letters, which thus receives 
its first notable recognition from the foremost of American critics. 
In the last issued volume, Number X., there was a liberal ex- 
tract of eight pages from the work of Francis Howard Williams, 
whose story, ‘‘ Boscobel,” has had a growing reputation since its 
publication in 1888, and whose songs and dramas are honored for 
poetic art and beauty among the circle of those who would culti- 
vate such fruits from our long fallow soil. In the eleventh vol- 
ume are represented Charles Henry Liiders, whose name is becom- 
ing widely known through charming lyrics and longer fanciful 
poems—who has a native touch of art; 8S. Decatur Smith, Jr., a 
very facile writer of songs, humorous and serious ; Isaac R. Penny- 
packer, who has a deeper note of patriotism and a gift for narra- 
tive verse; Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, son of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
and author of ‘‘ Sylvian,” a book of genuine poetic sentiment and 
thorough execution in drama and lyrics; and Harrison S. Morris, 
whose elegy “‘ To a Comrade ” occupies three or four pages, with 
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its mourning stanzas. These are all Philadelphians, and there are 
one or two others included who have migrated, but still owe al- 
legiance to the Quaker City. The list might have been extended, 
however, by the names of Agnes Repplier, W. 8. Walsh, Charles 
Leonard Moore, Florence Earle Coates, and Henry Collins Walsh, 
all of whom are in good repute with the reading public, and the 
first of whom especially would adorn any collection she might 
enter. 

This volume is supplied with an elaborate index to the com- 
pleted set, and contains beside a collection of “ Short Biographies ” 
of all authors represented in the work by Mr. Arthur Stedman, a 
very valuable treasury of information, indicating untold corres- 
pondence and much patient intelligence. Mr. Edmund C, Stedman, 
Miss Hutchinson, and the publishers are to be felicitated upon the 
completion of so huge an undertaking, and the former are desery- 
ing of the most unqualified praise for performing it with such dis- 
crimination, taste, and wisdom. The volume contains a number 
of good portraits of authors. 


THE PROSE DRAMAS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


MVHERE is no better way of getting at the true flavor of the Ib- 

sen Prose Dramas than to make some work like Warner’s 
“Tittle Journey through the World,” or Black’s “ Prince Fortu- 
natus,” a first course to the reading of them. After so much sweet- 
ness, one gets the bitterness of [bsen,—the something|more than a 
bitterness, the dank odor of this so-called “‘ first of dramatic real- 
ists;” “this apostle of the emancipation of the conscience from 
the conventional bonds of a traditional religion ;” this “‘ enemy 
of all convention; ” this “ popular exponent of whatever is un- 
settled and sinister.” 

Now the impression made by Ibsen’s dramas,—at least by the 
four best known in the United States: ‘The Doll’s House; ” 
“The Pillars of Society; “Ghosts;” and ‘ Rosmersholm,” is 
upon many of us very like the impression received in a visit to 
the Medical Museum at Washington,—upon us who are not medi- 
‘al students or specialists, and who have no other excuse than a 
morbid curiosity for going there at all. 

The exhibition at the Medical Museum is more fascinating to 
some than all that the botanical gardens and conservatories can 
offer. These stand before the cases held by a horrible fascination. 
It is well to have a place where every disease of the human body 
can be studied, with illustrations of its development. The value 
of such a museum to the medical profession cannot be over-esti- 
mated ; but for the laymen to fill those rooms continually would 
rightly be considered a sign of something wrong in the laymen. 
Happily such a sign has not yet appeared at our National Medical 
Museum. Asarule, one visit is more than enough for the mere 
sight-seer. It is a phase of the “drama of catastrophe,”—the 
term Edmund Gosse applies to Ibsen’s work,—that is not likely to 
be popular save with the morbidly disposed. 

In Ibsen’s dramas we have an exhibition of the moral ulcers of 
society, a revelation of social contagion. He would make his 
readers believe that there are few in society who are not conceal- 
ing moral ulceration. ‘‘ Look at any man you please,” says Ber- 
nick in the “ Pillars of Society,” ‘‘and you will find at least one 
dark spot which he must keep concealed.” As importunate beggars 
insist upon stripping off bandages in order that we may see what 
we far rather would not,so Ibsen thrusts before us his pathologi- 
cal specimens,—-spiritual palsy, cancerous morality, tainted integ- 
rity,and the like. We hear Ibsen himself, in the character of his 
Rector Roland, saying that the great communities are all hollow- 
ness and rottenness,—that they have no moral foundation under 
their feet. It is as Dr. Rank says: “Some people go wriggling 
and snuffing around in search of moral rottenness.” 

One reads Ibsen but little before a readiness is acquired in de- 
tecting the voice of the author in that of his characters. ‘ Let us 
analyze,” Gosse represents Ibsen as saying, “let us take a typical 
case ;”’ and so he gives us Nora Helmer, Mrs. Alving, Consul Ber- 
nick, and Johannes Rosmer and Rebecca West ; in each of which, 
as the Ibsen enthusiasts say, he handles his philosophy of devel- 
opment most seriously. The illustrations afforded of what his 
“newly aroused woman” is capable of doing, make some at least 
of us devoutly to hope that nothing like such a stirring up of the 
lions in their cages may occur in our social circles. Ibsen’s 
“ newly aroused woman ” goes off on a tangent inevitably. She 
sets out to right wrong in the last way a common-sense, well-bal- 
anced woman would think of doing it. She is supremely selfish. 
It is said that Ibsen has been surprised by the serious interpreta- 
tion given his plays by the Americans, that their conception of 
Nora is anything but what he intended, and that he is greatly 
edified by the speculations as to what she did after leaving “‘ The 
Doll’s House.” 

Ibsen has given us the Romance of the Lie. He draws a 
liar with consummate skill. The hypocrisy of society, and the 








brutality ef personal egotism, are his inspiration. That all men 
are liars is illustrated by him as never illustrated before. 

Are we the better for such reading? for learning to suspect 
that our earthly angels are hiding repulsive and contagious sores, 
that society is surely sinking into the mire of falsehood ? In read- 
ing Ibsen we drag ourselves through department after department 
of a museum of spiritual diseases. 

Happily the day of public hangings is far in the past. Once 
poor wretches were not only hanged before all the people, but their 
skeletons were left dangling on the cross-road gibbets for days ; 
and mothers took pains to have their children see the horrible 
sights, believing that if such an exhibition would not prevent 
crime in their offSpring, nothing could. Now each of Ibsen’s Dra- 
mas winds up with something akin to a public hanging; and the 
impression upon the average reader is similar to what an old 
hanging must have been upon the average spectator. Something 
dreadful is the climax of nearly every drama, something quite out 
of the order of things; and all for the purpose of “ crushing out,” 
say his enthusiasts, “the past ideal of marriage,” the oriental 
ideal. 

The trite query of “The Lady or the Tiger?” has been sup- 
planted by the new question as to what became of Nora Helmer. 
At a Woman’s Club which discussed the question exhaustively, 
one member, after all the highly wrought theories had been pre- 
sented, had the courage to say that nothing surprised her more 
than the faith in the miraculous transformation of Nora, which 
every one seemed ready to accept. For her part she did not be- 
lieve that any woman could change so completely as Nora must 
have done if she remained away from her home longer than her 
husband could be in bringing her back. Of course he followed 
her straight to Mrs, Linden’s, and the end of the matter was, they 
made it up, and, possibly, there was no more fibbing about maca- 
roons; but it would take a creator other than Ibsen to cure Nora 
of fibbing. Nora loved her husband and her children, and it was 
simply absurd to believe that she could leave them for long. If 
she could, she was not worth speculating about. In fact this mem- 
ber had the courage to say that she thought that when forty com- 
mon-sense, thinking, American women spent a whole evening 
upon Nora Helmer, they were at a loss what to do with their 
time. She considered Nora Helmer the type of a willful, deceit- 
ful woman; she knew plenty just like her, and it was nonsense 
trying to idealize her as Ibsen enthusiasts were bent upon doing. 

“ Gliosts,” before all of Ibsen’s other dramas, is the drama of 
catastrophe. As Ibsen paints the truth, it may gbe called true to 
life. 'The blemishes of humanity, the beastly hal of the great god 
Pan, is what he can best portray. Some judge of St. Peter’s by 
the flaws in the marble; some by the grandeur of itsdome. Zola’s 
pictures from the social mire in which he is addicted to wallowing, 
are perfect after their kind,—perfectly focused photographs, like 
Ibsen’s ; but when it comes to a selection of literary photographs 
as aids to a higher life, why choose those of Zola and Ibsen when 
we can have the light, and shade, and beauty of Warner and 

3lack ? 

True, what is unwholesome reading for one, may prove help- 
ful to another. But even those who exalt Ibsen to the highest,— 
“the unsettled, the sinister, and the critical,” have given no evi- 
dence as yet of a change of heart for the better, through the read- 
ing of this last great apostle of pessimism. Some of us can read 
Montaigne and find no slime on ourmemories. So with Boccaccio. 
The boy Emerson could read Boccaccio without harm, and the un- 
expunged edition of Shakespeare, for that matter ; but would it be 
wise to give those volumes to the average boy ? 

Some care only to know whether a book be alive or dead; if 
alive, no matter its character, they are eager to read it. Ibsen’s 
Dramas are emphatically alive. His characters live, and move, 
and have a being; and this without any stimulus of descriptive 
narrative. Even the dialogues of Plato fail to make us see the 
speakers as we see each character of the Prose Dramas. There is no 
waste of words in the speech of any of them. They are wonder- 
fully skilled in talking to the mark. The unity of the drama is 
perfect, and the interest never flags. There is no lagging between 
“hits,” no effort for effect. The plot happens naturally, is never 
forced into happening. But the key-note of each drama isin time 
with the popular pessimistic trend, the increasing wail that every- 
thing and everybody is “ going straight to the dogs.” Such books 
must be popular, until the reaction come. In the words of Abraham 
Lincoln: ‘ For those who like this sort of thing, this is just the 
sort of thing they will like.” The growlers, the discontented, the 
meddlers with things as they are, no matter how they are, like Ibsen 
and his school. Those ofus who would rather learn to overlook the 
imperfections of humanity, and see its better side,—we who like the 
gymnasium better than the Medical Museum, will go elsewhere for 
our reading. We would rather idealize than analyze. We wish that 
we could be even blinder than we are to the faults which our neigh- 
bors are trying to conceal,—to the mis-shapen spiritual visages we 
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must confront in this vale of tears, the limping of the naorally halt, 
the squint of the intellectually half-blind, the spiritual paralysis, 
the eczema, and worse, which our gaping and analyzing will not 
remove, and surely not our calling upon everybody else to gape 
and analyze. Some of us, if we must have to do with the matter, 
would screen the “specimens” rather than exhibit them. We 
would put up the sign, “‘ No admittance except on business.” 

To the moral surgeon, Ibsen’s dramas may be indispensable. 
And yet, some of us have our doubts,—we of the optimistic school. 
But pessimism cares not for the opinion of those who can believe 
in the evolution of all things towards the highest good. 

Why go into the Medical Museum and linger before its cases, 
when there is nothing to keep us from a sail down the Potomac, 
or from an ascent of the monument, or from a view of the wonder- 
ful orchids? Why go into the sewers with Zola when we may 
spear salmon with Black in the highlands? Why read Ibsen 
when there are so many better authors to read ? 

Browning is the best of all antidotes for Ibsen. He contra- 
dicts him upon every page: 

“Oh, we’re sunk enough here, God knows! but not quite so 
sunk that moments, 
Sure tho’ seldom, are denied us, when the spirit’s true 
endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, and apprise it if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong way, to its triumph or un- 
doing.” 
Again : 
“ For God 
We’re good enough, tho’ the world casts us out.” 
And again: 
“O world, as God has made it! all is beauty, 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared ? ” 
Rochester, N. Y. JANE MARSH PARKER. 


AUGUSTINE AND ANSELM:' 
HESE volumes belong to “ The Ancient and Modern Library 
of Theological Literature,” a shilling series of good books, 
which is edited by the Rev. William Benham, the author of an 
admirable translation of the “Imitation.” He is a moderate 
Broad-Churchman, with a wide interest in the literature of theol- 
ogy, and his selections are generally excellent. For readers of 
his own Church he has included the series of Protestant prayer- 
books which were the predecessors of that finally established at 
the Restoration. Bishop Andrews’s “Sermons on the Nativity,” 
Herbert’s ‘‘ Temple,’”’ Giles Fletcher’s “ Christ’s Victory and Tri- 
umph,” with additions from the older sacred poetry of the lan- 
guage, Bishop Butler’s “Analogy,” and Isaac Williams’s “ Cathe- 
dral”’ are among the books from Anglican literature. From that 
of the old Church we have a fairly good biography of Cyprian of 
Carthage, whose fate it is to be always handled controversially ; 
a translation of St. Augustine’s ‘‘ Confessions ;” another of Pla- 
tina’s ‘‘ Lives of the Popes’? made from the unaltered edition 
which dates from before the Reformation ; and the two volumes 
which stand at the head of this notice. Each volume is printed 
in readable type on fairly good paper, is bound in substantial 
cloth, and is decently free from misprints and the like. The series 
is a wonder of cheapness, and is one of the signs that the era of 
dear books is passing away, not to be brought back by international 
copyright or anything else. 

Augustine’s ‘‘ City of God” may fairly be placed among his 
works next to his “‘ Confessions.” It has not the literary unity or 
the living human interest which belong to that wonderful autobi- 
ography. But it was written at white heat as the last great apol- 
ogetic treatise in defense of Christianity against the Pagans. The 
sack of Rome by Alaric had put the Christians once more on their 
defense. No doubt in the time when they were a despised minor- 
ity they had given unwise and immoderate assurances of the ex- 
tent to which the condition of the race would be improved by the 
victory of their faith. When the Imperial City, after just eight 
hundred years of immunity from this supreme form of disaster, fell 
into the hands of the Gothic invaders, there was a thrill of horror 
throughout the “ orbis terrarum.” It was asked if this was the 
happiness that the new faith had brought to the mistress of the 
world? So far from indicating the overruling providence of the 
Christian deity, the event rather indicated the wrath of the ne- 
glected potentates of the Capitol. Augustine set his disciple Oro- 
sius to compile a history of the world, in which the calamities of the 
past should have the front place, while he himself wrote this work 
on the divine government to show the heathen that they had no 
right to make any such use of the great calamity. 





1THE City OF Gop (De Civitate Dei) written by S. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. 
A Translation into English by J. H., first published in 1610. In Two Volumes. Pp. 
Viii. and 367 and 377. London: Griffith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh. 

Cur Devs Homo. By St. Anselm. To which is added a Selection of his Letters. 
Pp. xxviii. and 244. Same Publishers. 





The book contains much that in modern times would find its 
place in a nev,spaper or magazine, rather than in a theological 
treatise. But in those days the only thing that approached a 
newspaper was such an epistle as Augustine loved to write, which 
might be passed from hand in many copies, and put where it 
‘** would do the most good.” Itseems probable that the bishop of 
Hippo had begun just such an epistle to the Tribune Marcellinus, 
with whom previously he had had a correspondence on the gen- 
eral question of providente. The first book has the comparative 
carelessness of the letter-writer; but as he went on, the subject 
opened up before him to such an extent that he finally gave to it 
the largest space occupied by any of his works. In fact the ‘ De 
Civitate Dei” is a system of apologetic, dogmatic, and historical the- 
ology, and presents the great father’s opinions of things in shape 
which approaches the “‘ summas”’ of the following age. 

In pure polemic, Augustine had an easy task. All he needed 
to do was to pass the pagan gods in review in the representations 
of them which are found in the classic poets and _ historians. 
There is no doubt that they were a shabby and disreputable lot, 
and that the idea of the City depending on them for its safety had 
become incredible even to those who still professed to believe in 
them. The good bishop had not studied the pagans for nothing 
in the era before his conversion, and he draws on a very exten- 
sive acquaintance with the Latin literature for his purpose. We 
are indebted to him for the preservation of fragments which 
would have been lost, if they had not been imbedded in this 
work. Of Varro especially we should have known almost nothing, 
if the greatest of Roman antiquarians had not been a favorite with 
Augustine. 

It is not fair to expect of a Church father of the fifth century 
that he should do full justice to the good that was in the Roman 
religion. He was not in a position to discriminate between the 
original elements of the Latin creed and those corruptions which 
the poets had adapted from the Greek mythology. He probably 
would have been astonished if he could have had a prevision of 
the letter Niebuhr wrote to Savigny in 1818, where, after depict- 
ing the falsehood aud infidelity of the modern Romans, he goes on 
to say: “All this seems the strangest thing to me, when one 
looks back to the old Romans, who were governed by a religion 
of the strictest veracity, fidelity, and honesty. If it should ever 
be in my power to continue my history, I shall venture to show 
how this religion was the foundation on which the greatness of 
the old republican time was reared, and how the life of the consti- 
tution depended upon it.” Some dim consciousness of this, no 
doubt, survived in the minds even of a generation which had lost 
this old faith, and made them linger lovingly and longingly around 
the shrines which once had been the sources of patriotic devotion 
and manly heroism. 

Not that Augustine has no eye for anything good in the old 
civilization and the philosophy which had grown up under it. We 
need but observe his sympathetic treatment of Lucretia, Scipio, 
and Regulus to discover that he is not so narrow as that. So the 
Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth books are devoted to tracing the affin- 
ity of the Platonic philosophy to Christian thought. But from 
Platonism he had derived a dualistic way of looking at things 
which injured the chief purpose of his book. This appears in 
that strongly drawn contrast of the City of God with the City of 
the World which runs through all the following books of the 
work, and which underlies his philosophy of history. In this 
view God stands apart from and outside the life of the majority of 
the race, the Church,—Hebrew and Christian,—being coéxtensive 
with His kingdom. It is this exaltation of the Church as the sole 
representative of the divine authority and wisdom, which has 
made the bishop of Hippo so much of a narrowing and distorting 
influence in the thought of later Christendom. It is just here that 
Protestantism, in spite of its profound respect for the antagonist 
of Pelagius and of the Manicheans, and for the author of the 
“‘ Confessions,” makes its protest against his teaching and influ- 
ence. Like many other great thinkers, he is of very various 
worth in different departments of thought; but at his best he has 
few superiors. 

Anselm’s brief treatise, the “Cur .Deus Homo,” has been 
equally influential on the course of religious thought. Strange as 
it may seem, he was the first to present a view of the purpose of 
the Incarnation which at all resembles that commonly held by 
the Churches. For ten centuries after the closing of the New 
Testament canon we find nothing but the vaguest ideas on this 
point, and such as no modern theologian would think of adopting. 
That Christ came into the world to make satisfaction for sin to 
the offended honor of God, is the substance of his statement. 
Protestant theology differs from Anselm and the Roman Catholic 
theologians in denying that the satisfaction was made to God’s 
honor ina maperg sense, so that He might have passed over the 
offense if he had chosen. In the view of Luther and Calvin 
equally, it is to God as a public person, viz. as representing the 
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righteous law of the universe, that the satisfaction is made ; and 
for that reason it could not be dispensed with, and also the demand 
for it is in no sense inconsistent with absolute and universal love 
for the human race. It is the act of a magistrate executing the 
law, not that of an angry and offended individual. 

The book has its value as the beginning of a great theological 
development. But the letters appended have a more lasting and 
human interest as disclosing to us a very noble and loveable 
man, who had more than his share of trouble because he stood up 
for what he thought the Church’s rights against the Norman king, 
Henry I. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
|" would appear that the cold and unsympathetic figures of the 
census have not been productive of unalloyed happiness. In 
the West, where mere bulk is so often deemed the first condition 
of excellence, there is much ill-concealed disappointment, while 
the revelations of the methods employed in Minneapolis and St. 
aul are astonishing to those not acquainted with the extent of the 
rivalry between those cities. Here in Philadelphia a result which 
has for years been recognized as inevitable has been brought about 
a decade earlier than it need to have been, owing to our tardiness 
in introducing municipal improvements. Chicago was certain to 
pass us, sooner or later, in the matter of population ; it was in the 
nature of things that she should do so. But she has not passed us 
in the elements of true greatness, and it remains to be seen whether 
our loyality to our own destinies is such as to keep us ahead of our 
Western rival. The enormous extent of our local manufactures is 
hardly realized by our own people, and it is from a thorough real- 
ization of them that we may hope for their further progressive de- 
velopment. Hence the census of Philadelphia’s productive indus- 
tries, begun this week under the superintendence of Mr. David 8. 
Thompson, should receive the hearty support of every citizen and 
the active codperation of manufacturers of all grades. The items 
relative to invested capital, number of hands employed, and wages 
paid, are of especial importance ; and the information sought con- 
cerning the hours reckoned as constituting a day’s work will have 
a strong bearing upon a question just now pressing upon public at- 
tention with increasing insistence. There is no doubt that, with a 
thorough canvass and the manifestation of a becoming civic spirit 
the result of this industrial census will be gratifying, and that it 
will place Philadelphia well in the lead among the manufacturing 
cities of the world. 
* * * 

THE establishment in this city of the “ Church Training and 
Deaconesses’ House of the Diocese of Pennsylvania”’ is a matter 
of interest to a wide religious circle, even outside the pale of the 
Protestant Episcopal Communion. The Anglican Church long ago 
discovered that for a large part of the field of its ministrations, wo- 
men were peculiarly fitted, and it was not slow to follow the ex- 
ample of Roman Catholicism where the latter had shown such 
wonderful practical results. 

That there is a large body of earnest women ready to engage 
in benevolent work—both material and spiritual—and eagerly 
awaiting an opportunity for proper training, is a fact which the 
heretofore limited means to that end have amply proven. Whether 
the proposed division of authority among a Board of Council, a 
Board of Managers, and a clerical faculty is the best scheme of 
government for the new institution, is a question which can only be 
satisfactorily answered after adequate trial. There are instances 
where some degree of one-man-power has been found desirable, 
and it is not unlikely that practical experience may show the wis- 
dom of a greater centralization of authority in the hands of the 
Bishop. 

The Order of Deaconesses is certain to make itself felt as a 
living power in the Church, and if it can be kept clear from mere 
ecclesiasticism or from becoming the exponent of certain shades of 
thought and opinion upon non-doctrinal matters, its usefulness 
will be very great and its example to other bodies of Christians 
altogether wholesome and inspiring. 

* * * 

THE suit of Mr. Gilbert against his late collaborator, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, and his former Manager, Mr. D’Oyley Carte, has resulted 
in something more than the simple verdict in Mr. Gilbert’s favor. 
It has let the public into the secret of the immense profits which 
these purveyors of clever nonsense and good light music have been 
able to gather from people who, first of all and above all, want to 
be amused. Gilbert and Sullivan’s financial success is another 
evidence—if one were needed—that work of a really high order in 
any department of art must find its reward largely within itself. 
The shekels and ducats are for those who can lightly feel the 
popular pulse, and, like Gilbert and Sullivan, rightly judge of what 
is the demand of the passing moment. Mr. Gilbert’s wit is bright 
and clean, and shallow enough to relieve the auditor from any 
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necessity of thinking. He is never dull and can be entertaining 
without ever lapsing into indelicacy. Sir Athur Sullivan, though 
capable of serious composition of a high class, has been wise enough 
to reserve all that for his oratorios, and has striven to make his 
comic operas simply tuneful ; all of which has resulted in a success 
which it seems a pity that quarrels should disturb. 

* * * 

THERE is a Pickwickian flavor about the case of the Radnor 
Hunt. To release a frightened and exhausted fox from a bag and 
to let him be killed at a convenient spot by a pack of hounds seems 
rather tame fun; but the gravity of the magistrate who imposed 
a fine of $20 each upon the hunters, and the solemnity of the court 
that reversed the judgment, are calculated to cause a very broad 
smile to illumine the features of the average man. 

* * * 


THE contest over the election of a Commodore of the Schuyl- 
kill Navy is to be regretted, and the continued applications to the 
courts for mandamus and injunction are calculated to widen the 
breach already existing between the factions. It would appear to 
be a matter of very little importance whether or not the creden- 
tials of Messrs. Carrigan and Van Harlingen are recognized, but it 
is essential that some duly accredited representative of the West 
Philadelphia Club should act for that organization, and that the 
choice of a Commodore should be made without delay. It is not 
sasy to follow Mr. MeMillan’s rulings, and by many members his 
course is thought to be arbitrary. At all events, harmony should 
be restored. The Schuylkill Navy is an important factor in local 
athletic affairs, and Philadelphia cannot afford to lose any of her 
prestige. 


REVIEWS. 


THE PsYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot, Professor of 
Comparative and Experimental Psychology at the College de 
France. Authorized Translation. The Open Court Pub. 
Co. Chicago. 1890. 

| IBOT’S book on the Psychology of Attention has French mer- 

its and French defects, It is clear, forcible, and entertaining, 
systematic in arrangement and happy in illustration. On the 
other hand it is sometimes hasty and superficial, carrying a theory 
over chasms not yet filled up with observed facts. The language, 
though sufficiently clear, is not precise, and there is much con- 
fusion of mind and brain, of nerve process and accompanying 
sensation. We find such statements as the following: ‘“‘ We shall 
repeat with Setchenoff, ‘No thought without expression’; that 

is, thought is a word or an act in a nascent state, that is to say, a 

commencement of muscular activity.” Or again, “ Do there not 

always exist in the several parts of the body sensations, due to 
incessant modifications of the tissues?” It is not difficult to 
catch the author’s meaning in such expressions ; but looseness in 
the word usually implies vagueness in the thought, and is to be 
condemned. To speak of mind and brain as though they were 
the same, is about as reasonable as it would be to regard the two 


sides of a door as identical from the fact of their concomitance. 


Mind and brain are certainly not more constantly found together 
than the inside and the outside of a hat, and yet no bold theorist 
has taken it into his head to declare that these last are not two 
but one. 

The three chapters which the book contains take up in their 
order Spontaneous or Natural Attention, Voluntary or Artificial 
Attention, and the Morbid States of Attention. The phenomenon 
under discussion is defined as “ An intellectual monoideism, ac- 
companied by spontaneous or artificial adaptation of the indi- 
vidual.” It will be observed that this takes into consideration ~ 
both the mental aspect of attention and the physical—the prepa- 
ration for some action. That notice should be taken of this latter 
is highly important; but it is also important that the words 
‘adaptation of the individual ” should be taken in a broad sense. 
The adaptation may be muscular and palpable, as when a dog 
directs his ears so as to catch a sound, or it may be cerebral, and 
assumed to exist only through inference. Certainly it has not 
been proved that in every act of attention there is perceptible 
bodily movement. M. Ribot is incautious in his statements con- 
cerning this. Note this paragraph: ‘* Are the movements of the 
face, the body, and the limbs, and the respiratory modifications 
that accompany attention, simply effects, outward marks, as is 
usually supposed? Or are they, on the contrary, the necessary 
conditions, the constituent elements, the indispensable factors of at- 
tention? Without hesitation we accept the second thesis. To- 
tally suppress movements, and you totally suppress attention.” 
Now is it quite possible that attention, when carried to a high de- 
gree, implies such movements, and it is most probable that the 
consciousness of such bodily movements powerfully affects the 
mental state of the individual at the time; but this is not saying 
that there is no attention without these factors. Of course, if 
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they are included in the definition, there is no attention without 
them, but by what name then shall we call those states of “ in- 
tellectual monoideism ” which do not seem to be accompanied by 
them? Our author’s treatment of the question reminds one of 
the curious paper entitled ‘* What is an Emotion,’’ which Profes- 
sor William James printed a few years since in Mind. The posi- 
tion was there taken that an emotion is not the result of the ter- 
rifying idea, but the resultant of the sensations caused by the po- 
sition of the limbs, mode of respiration, etc., due to the terrifying 
idea. It follows that when I flee from a bear, Ido not run be- 
cause I am frightened, but I am frightened because Irun. When 
I give a blow, I do not strike because I am angry, but I am angry 
because I strike. It is but just to Prof. James to say that his pa- 
per was not intended to be taken quite seriously. ; 

Although we criticise Ribot’s broad statements concerning 
movements in attention, we cannot but commend the clearness 
with which he has brought out the fact that originally, at least, an 
act of attention was a preparation for action in most instances. 
Nature cares little for reflection, and much for action. The ani- 
mal attends to that which gives him pleasure or pain, and strives 
to attend or avoid. The apparently purposeless protrusion of 
the lips which close attention produces in some adults may be due 
to the fact that, as Preyer points our, all animals first direct atten- 
tion tothe search for food. This fact helps to explain the insta- 
bility of attention. It is not an end,—it is a stepping-stone to 
something else. The surprising thing would be that it should be 
permanent. The chapter which treats of voluntary attention 
brings this out with especial force, and shows that this state is in a 
certain sense unnatural, and cannot but be fugitive. The discus- 
sion may well be compared with the treatment of the same subject 
in the current hand-books of psychology, which are often mis- 
leading. 

The morbid states of attention are classed under three heads: 
(1) absolute predominance of one state, as in hypochondria, fixed 
ideas, ecstasy ; here given the name of hypertrophy of attention. (2) 
Dissipation of the attention, as in acute mania, in delirium, in hys- 
terical persons, and in those suffering from irritable weakness ; 
named atrophy of attention. (3) Cases of congenital infirmity. The 
study of the first group is peculiarly interesting. Itis probable, 
however, that the attempt ata psychological analysis of the “ Cas- 
tillo interior’ of Saint Theresa will not be equally pleasing to all 
readers. There seems to be a certain cruelty in such dissections, 
even when made in the interests of scieace. 

The name of the translator of this volume is not given, but 
the version appears to be carefully made, and the book is very 
readable. 





MANUAL OF EMPIRICAL PsycHoLoGy, by Dr. Gustav Adolf Lind- 
ner, Professor in the University of Prague. Authorized Trans- 
lation by Chas. De Garmo, Ph. D., Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in IIlinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 1889. 

We are glad to welcome this translation from the eighth edi- 
tion of Lindner’s popular hand-book, which has had considerable 
vogue in Germany, and will, no doubt, be received with interest 
among students in America. The book is written from the stand- 
point of the Herbartian school, and its fundamental ideas will meet 
with more or less approbation as the reader may happen to be an 
adherent or an opponent of that school ; but no one can deny to 
the author both depth and acuteness. Nor can any one fail to 
profit by the numerous original observations strewn through his 

ages. 

—- Lindner enters very slightly into rational psychology, or the 

metaphysic of psychology ; he merely touches upon it in passing. 


_He is not at his best in this field, and his notion of our conscious 


life as simply the inner states of asubstance possibly outwardly in- 
distinguishable from the outer substances of which the body is 
composed, is a resurrection of the Leibnitzian Monadology, with 
the defects inherent in it. In the field of observation and descrip- 
tion he is much more happy, and seems to be more at home. To 
see this one has only to compare his sections on “ The Soul,” and 
on the “ Possibility of interaction between body and soul,’’ with 
those on the development of memory, apperception, judgment, 
and the growth of the ego-feeling. Although they so closely ad- 
join, the provinces of the metaphysician and of the psychologist 
are distinct, and the latter may not trespass upon the ground of 
the former without special preparation. 

In this volume we have a brief—too brief—description of the 
nervous system, and of the relations between body and mind, as a 
preparation for the study of sensations. The sketch is a good one, 
but lack of space militates against clearness, and we doubt whether 
a student unacquainted with the anatomy of the human body, 
would get very much out of it. This is followed by chapters on 
sensation, reproduction, thinking, self-consciousness, feeling, de- 
sue, and will. The modern investigations into the physical basis 
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of sensations are kept well in view, but the author keeps clearly 
distinct those two very different and frequently confounded ele- 
ments, the nerve process and the accompanying psychical activ- 
ity. The care with which he expresses himself compares very 
favorably with the loose fluidity of thought of such writers as 
Maudsley or Ribot. His closing sections on mental pathology are 
quite interesting as connecting the types of mental disease with 
the four temperaments,—melancholic, choleric, sanguine, and 
phlegmatic. In ashort work on general psychology small space 
can be given, of course, to abnormal conditions of mind, but we 
think it a mistake to make no reference to them, as the ignorance 
of most students on this subject is deplorable. 

No parts of Lindner’s book are more interesting than those 
which treat of judgment, reasoning, and the development of the 
consciousness of the ego. ‘These chapters show great acuteness, 
and are well abreast of the thought of the time. The day is past 
when the higher processes of knowledge could be set down as un- 
analyzable in their nature, and to be accepted merely as ultimate 
facts. These higher processes are highly complex, and though 
they do not admit of easy analysis, the difficulties they present 
are by no means hopeless ones. It is at least something to have 
found out that there is a task here, and that we have not arrived 
at the ultimate. Modern-psychology has made intelligible many 
of those curious facts connected with loss of personality, which 
were before quite incomprehensible. If the historical self is a pro- 
duct of the experience of the individual, a something built up out 
of psychical elements, and capable of being modified or destroyed, 
without the complete destruction of the mental life, there is noth- 
ing to prevent one’s being conscious, and yet losing the self out of 
consciousness, or gaining a new self different from the old. In the 
matter of the will Linduer is a determinist, or, if you please, an 
advocate of the freedom of the will, in the sense in which it was 
held by Spinoza. Absolute origination in the act of choice he re- 
pudiates as an absurdity, and holds to determination through mo- 
tive. Where the act is the result not so much of external influ- 
ences as’of the character and inner impulses of the man, it is called 
a free action. Of course, names do not change things, and this 
freedom is not what has, in the history of thought, usually 
passed by that name. 

As to the use of this volume as a text-book for American stu- 
dents, we cannot speak without hesitation, The translation is in 
general good, but the book is very condensed, and by no means 
perspicuous instyle. Wedoubt whether it could be made interest- 
ing to beginners without an amount of explanation from the 
teacher which would relegate the text to a very secondary place 
in the instruction. In general, a text-book written by a German 
does not appeal to young people in our country. It may be 
scholarly, but it is heavy, and has not the Gallic lucidity which 
we love. After a considerable extended experience in teaching 
under-graduates in an American college, the writer feels safe in 
making the generalization that the first effect of a genuine Teu- 
tonic sentence upon such minds is surprise, the second, exaspera- 
tion at the author, the third, indignition at the teacher. We may 
add, that, in our opinion, the Herbartian tendencies of Professor 
Lindner do not improve the chances of the volume as a text-book. 





“OQ, THou, My AUSTRIA,” translated from the German of Ossip 
Schubin by Mrs. A. L. Wister. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

Few German novelists command the swift, easy movement, 
the humorous touch, or the charm of this writer, whose work Mrs. 
Wister has chosen for her last translation, The book is badly 
named, the sole object of the title being apparently to indicate the 
nationality of the characters. The scene of the story is laid in 
Bohemia, which division belongs, of course, to the Austrian Em- 
pire. The native language of the Bohemians, like that of the 
Poles, is Sclavonic, which accounts for the Russian looking names 
of the personages, the families, and the places in the book. 

The heroine, Zdena, is a bright, charming little creature who 
writes down the story of her brief life with a frankness which re- 
minds the reader of Marie Bashkirtseff’s early confessions. This 
autobiography falls under the eyes of Zdena’s uncle and guardian, 
and is made the basis of the story upon which the pretty super- 
structure of the young lady’s later experiences is reared. If the 
plot is rather conventional, it is at least treated with freshness and 
much sprightliness. Zdena’s father has made a messaliance, and 
her grandfather, the head of the proud family of Leskjswitsch, re- 
mains for a long time implacably opposed to the claims of his pen- 
niless grandchild. A dread of imposing a life of poverty upon her 
cousin Harry, who loves her, and whom she loves, leads Zdena to 
show coldness to his suit, and he is entrapped by a rich and beau- 
tiful plebeian. This situation, although it leads up to a somewhat 
tragical dénouement, affords the author opportunity to show re- 
source and humor, to say nothing of wit, in tying and untying 
knots and cutting hopeless tangles. The style is somewhat 
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scrappy, and lends itself better to conversation than to descrip- 
tion. ‘The talk is often amusing, and shows that Austrians are in 
touch with Americans at least, on the subject of Wagner, and that 
the war between Wagnerites and anti-Wagnerites is waged as ar- 
dently in Bohemia as in New York. There is more than one hu- 
morous scene where the battle rages. The Wagnerites it must be 
confessed know how to silence opposition. They are all ardent 
musicians, and love to play from morning until night, startling 
their jaded listeners from time to time with shouts which rise 
above the din of the instruments,—‘‘ The Balsam Motif!” ‘‘Motif 
of the Redeemer’s Sufferings!” ‘‘ Earthly Enjoyment Motif !”’— 
in a way which recalls Mr. Walter Damrosch’s air of enjoyment, 
while on the tripod engaged in elucidating the mysteries of his fa- 
vorite high priest. 

Mrs. Wister’s translations are always so popular that it is 
hardly necessary to call attention to them, but “‘ Oh, Thou, my Aus- 
tria,” will be pronounced, we fancy, by most readers, to be the 
freshest and most unhackneyed which she has offered the public 
since “ The Little Moorland Princess.” 





MISADVENTURE. A Novel. By W. E. Norris, author of ‘‘ No 
New Thing,” “My Friend Jim,” ete. New York: Lowell. 
ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. A Romance ofTo-Day. By Walter Be- 
sant, author of “ For Faith and Freedom,” “‘ The Children of 
Gibeon,” “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” Pp. v. and 396, 
with sixteen illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Mr. Norris’s stories all have the same flavor of mild cynicism ; 
but they end well. The sinners generally get what is their due ; 
and if now and then a weakling goes to the wall more emphati- 
cally than bare justice demands, yet there is a feeling left on the 
reader’s mind that the author could not help himself in the matter. 
At the same time the plots are so varied and so generally well 
constructed, that no story repeats any other, either in its structure 
or its personal materials. In the absense of really great names 
among the newer writers of fiction, one must be thankful for so 
good a writer as he, without claiming for him that he reaches the 
height of Thomas Hardy, or William Black, or Richard D. Black- 
more at their best. Now and then we have reminiscences of 
Anthony Trollope and of Mrs. Oliphant, and still more frequently 
of Thackeray. 

“ Misadventure ”’ is chiefly notable for having a heroine more 
uncertain as to her own mind than is usual even with Mr. Norris’s 
heroives. Through more than half ofthe book the reader imag- 
ines her certainly disposed of. Her cousin has all the odds in his 
favor, except that she is not in love with him ; but then she is so 
sensible and so Miss-Austenish that that seems a small obstacle. 
It is only when he gets into a “ funk ” over his accidentally killing 
her brute of a brother, in saving his own life, that he emancipates 
her by running away without an explanation, and she marries the 
manly but dull young Englishman, a type Mr. Norris evidently 
thinks next best to the philosophers, and a good deal happier. But 
it is with neither of these heroes that Mr. Norris’s heart really is. 
The Russo-Englishman, Mark Chetwode, in spite of his impassible 
face and his un-English code of ethics, is the author’s hero of the 
story, as the best embodiment of the pathos of life. 

Of Mr. Besant we are inclined to say that he has been taking 
a leaf out of Mr. Black’s book, not without a glance at Mr. Black- 
more also. His heroine is a fresh and unspoiled maiden of the 
Scilly Isles, who reaches the turning-point in her life through a 
a few days of friendly converse with a young and hopeful artist, 
who pours out his aspirations to her. After five years spent in 
fitting herself to be the woman of his ideal, she follows him to 
London to find him in the toils of a clever rascal, and to release 
him by her womanly wit. ‘“‘ Armore!l” is not quite equal to “‘ The 
Princess of Thule” in its descriptions of island and ocean scenery, 
nor is the heroine herself as fascinating a conception. Mr. Be- 
sant’s creations have not vitality in the highest sense, for they are 
not complex enough to be real. But they are conceivable and 
likeable. We find, however, the villain of the book and his pussy- 
like avife, below the level of the author’s best work. 





WITH THE Best INTENTIONS. By Marion Harland. New York : 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

Marion Harland (Mrs. Terhune) has of late years, been less 
famous as a romancer than as an authority on domestic economy, 
cookery, and the management of the kitchen. Even the popu- 
larity of her first very successful novel, ‘‘Alone,” has been eclipsed 
by that of ‘‘ Common Sense in the Household,” and she is widely 
looked up to as the companion, guide, and own familiar friend of 
every young wife whose honorable ambition is to make her hus- 
band comfortable. 

In the book before us, however, Mrs. Terhune has again taken 
up story-telling, and with the apparent object of showing the re- 
verse side of the picture. Clara Morgan, a bride on her wedding 








journey, is the heroine of “ With the Best Intentions,” and it 
must be confessed, that she is a perfect mistress of the art of making 
a husband uncomfortable. The happy couple are introduced to us 
just as they arrive at the Grand Hotel on Mackinac Island, be- 
tween the great lakes, and while they are looking out with ec- 
stacy upon the “ finest inland water view upon the continent,” 
they encounter a very charming Mrs. Dumaresque, an old 
friend of the bridegroom’s, whom Clara instantly decides is also 
his old love. Clara is a pretty egotist, also a Pharisee, and an un- 
doubted Philistine. She at once becomes intensely jealous of this 
rival, who is ostensibly a widow ; suspects her of the worst crimes, 
and, finally, by piecing together various odds and ends of gossip, 
succeeds in setting afloat a damaging scandal against an innocent 
woman. Clara all the time acts with the best intentions and the 
purest motives. 

The end of the mid-summer episode is that the bride’s hoped- 
for victim is throned higher than ever in general admiration and 
esteem, while Clara herself, by her lack of insight, nobility, and 
womanly sympathy, has estranged the affections of her husband. 
The curtain goes down on the unhappy bridegroom when he is in 
a mood to commit suicide to escape his young and lovely wife. 

We are quite certain that Clara has studied ‘“‘ Common Sense 
in the Household,” that she knows a thousand recipes for break- 
fasts, dinners, and teas; and once settled in her own little king- 
dom, she may be able to re-instate herself in Morgan’s heart, 
She is, however, the epitome of all undesirable feminine qualities, 
and is so neatly and faithfully drawn, every young wife may see 
at a glance what faults to avoid. 

Consciously or unconsciously, Mrs. Terhune seems to have 
modeled her book upon Mr. Howells’s “ Their Wedding Journey,” 
and ‘A Chance Acquaintance.” She does not, however, possess 
that author’s incomparable gift of description, and her readers be- 
come at times culpably impatient with the enthusiastic laudations 
of the scenery, while the local history which is imposed upon at 
every turn, (with quotations from Miss Woolson’s “ Anne,” which 
is apparently the Mackinac guide-book) soon becomes oppressive. 
In fact, the novelist who wishes to instruct his readers needs to be 
very adroit. If one sympathizes with the wicked Clara on any 
point, it is in a desire to a avoid a rival who is as fluent as is Mrs. 
Dumaresque in imparting valuable information. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Those of us who in our youth studied the French tongue, and 
whose ideas of French conversation and literature are even yet 
largely based upon recollections of the remarkable conversations 
of Ollendorff, and La Fontaine’s fables, can get some notion of 
how much better is the literature provided for the young trans- 
lator of to-day by glancing at Anatole France’s “ Abeille,” a de- 
lightful little volume, edited by Charles P. Le Bon, of the Boston 
High School, and published by D. C. Heath & Co. The humor of 
the story, and its gentle, almost imperceptible moralizing, are 
likely to tempt almost any one to read who can be tempted. As 
for the pupils who never undertake French literature except at 
point of bayonet, ‘ Abeille ” is much less depressing than inquiries 
- to who has the large umbrella of the watchmaker’s brother-in- 

aw. 





Talking about the choice of books, a certain young woman 
who was extremely fond of reading, humorously complained that 
she could never get time to read books, that it took all her time to 
read about books. Certainly we have had so many guides to lit- 
erature that the wayfaring man ought not to err therein, what- 
ever the quality of his mind,—if he reads the guides. A new one 
of these is ‘‘A Descriptive List of Novels and Tales Dealing with 
American Country Life,’ by that industrious compiler, Mr. W. M. 
Griswold. It is a collection of brief critical notices from various 
journals, intended to give as good an idea as possible of each book, 
and covering books of date as far back as 1849. The object, in- 
deed, is partly to recall the good books of years gone by, and to 
“lessen, in some measure, the disposition to read an inferior new 
book, when superior o/d books equally fresh to most readers, are 
at hand.” The pamphlet itself is by no means bad reading, giv- 
ing one many of the pleasures of reminiscence. It is published by 
the compiler. 





‘“‘ Health for Little Folks” is an excellent little text-book on 
practical hygiene, published by the American Book Company. It 
gains a special interest from the fact that it is endorsed by the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and it is likely 
for that reason to have large use and influence as a school-book. 
It must be admitted that a text-book which is constantly “ leading 
up” to the subject of drink and its effects is open to criticism on 
that very ground. One might naturally object to having fruits 
and grains treated as though they were chiefly remarkable for 
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the bad purposes to which they were devoted. Whether the best 
way to strengthen children against drink is to begin by making 
drink and its accompaniments a familiar subject, is at any rate 
open to debate. Although the subject does predominate, it is by 
no means al! that there is in the book. There is much beside that 
is instructive and useful, and in general it is well adapted to 
children’s study. 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

N ALEXANDER CHATRIAN, widely noted for his share in 

- the work of the remarkable literary partnership of Ereck- 
mann-Chatrian, died in Paris on the 4th inst., aged 64. The re- 
cent unfortunate estrangement between these singularly gifted 
writers, after an unexampled union of more than forty years, 
made a painful impression on the reading world. They produced 
jointly some thirty novels, plays, and volumes of short stories. 

The Housewife of New York announces that “ all rolled man- 
uscripts will be burned unopened.” 

A work on “The Homes and Haunts of Tennyson” is in 
preparation in London, It has the Laureate’s approval. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co., London, are bringing out a book by 
W. G. Collingwood, called “ John Ruskin, his Life and Work.” 

“ Citizeness Bonaparte,’ by M. de St. Amand, will be the next 
volume to appear in the “ French Court Series.” 

Messrs. Longman & Co. have in the press “* The Letters and 
Correspondence of John Henry Newman during his Life in the 
English Church, with a brief Autobiographical Memoir.” These 
letters have been arranged and edited, at Cardinal Newman’s re- 
quest, by the editor of the letters of the late Professor J. B. Moz- 
ley, D. D 

Donald G. Mitchell, (“ Ik Marvel ’’) fell down stairs recently, 
at Rye, N. Y., and broke his left arm. He is now resting quietly 
at his home at Edgewood, and no serious consequences are antici- 
pated. 
Printing is allowable on the wrappers of second-class matter, 
according to a decision of Attorney-General Miller so far as to 
provide for a secondary delivery or other disposal of sample 
copies of the publication inclosed, if the party primarily addressed 
cannot be reached. The question arose in the case of a journal 
published at New York, and the decision holds that it is not un- 
mailable as a second-class publication on account of having printed 
upon the wrappers of its ‘‘sample copies ” an instruction to post- 
masters that ‘not called for by the party to whom addressed, 
postmaster please deliver to some local teacher.” The Attorney- 
General holds that this superscription is fully warranted by the 
law, which provides that in all cases directions for transmitting, 
delivery, and forwarding or return, shall be deemed part of the 
address. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have prepared descriptive catalogues 
of books adapted for school libraries. Every school library bought 
under state auspices must come from a list prepared by the state 
superintendent. 

Robert Clarke & Co. have in press ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln’s Pen 
and Voice,” by C. M. Van Buren. This is a complete compilation 
of Mr. Lincoln’s letters—civil, political, and military—and his 
public addresses, messages to Congress, inaugurals, etc., as well 
as proclamations on various important public occasions, arranged 
in convenient form, and indexed. 

For the “ American Religious Leaders Series ’’ John Fiske will 
write the volume on Theodore Parker, and President Patton of 
Princeton the one on Charles Hodge. 

The executors of the estate of Robert Carter announce that 
they will sell by auction at the rooms of Bangs & Co., New York, 
‘tthe stereotype plates, books bound and in sheets, and many of the 
copyrights of the late firm. Catalogues may be had from the auc- 
tioneers. The sale has been postponed from the 16th to the 23d 
of September. In the list are found most of the valuable and 
popular publications of this well known firm. 

‘“‘ Cesar Cascabel,’’ Jules Verne’s new romance, will be issued 
soon by the Cassell Company, by arrangement with the author. 

A book called ‘‘ London Street Arabs,” by Mrs. H. M. Stanley 
(Dorothy Tennant), will appear this month. 

Messrs. Bentley have in press the diary and letters of Major 
Barttelot relating to his African experiences under Stanley. 

Mrs. General C. H. T. Collis has prepared for the press an ac- 
count of the tour by the Northern Pacific Railway to Sitka. It 
will be called “* A Woman’s Trip through Alaska,” and will be il- 
lustrated by photographs taken by the author. 

Rev. Dr. Henry Parry Liddon, D. C. L., Canon of St. Paul’s, 
dicd in London on the 9th inst., aged 61. He was a great power 
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in the English church and was generally admitted to be the fore- 
most preacher of the time. Canon Liddon was also widely known 
as an author through his famous lectures on “‘ The Divinity of 
Christ,’”’ his “‘ Lenten Sermons,” and other publications of a simi- 
lar kind. His “ Life of Dr. Pusey,” to which various references 
have been made of late in this place, was expected to be his lead- 
ing achievement in letteys. It is to be feared he left this work, 
on which so much anxious and conscientious toil has been ex- 
pended, unfinished. 

Ex-President Legitime of Hayti is writing a history of his 
downfall. 

Frederick, Md., is trying to raise $10,000 to build a monument 
over the grave of Francis 8. Key, author of “ The Star Spangled 
Banner,” in Mt. Olivet Cemetery. 

Daniel 8. Lord is the Perry Mason & Co. (the nominal propri- 
etors) of the Youth’s Companion. He bought it some thirty years 
ago, after it had been in existence about thirty-three years, for 
five or six thousand dollars, when it had only a few thousand cir- 
culation. It now has an immense circulation, close upon five 
hundred thousand. A business reason for adopting the name of 
Perry Mason & Co. is that there may be no change in the proprie- 
torship in case of the real owner’s death or retirement. 

Some one has figured out that one journal is published for 
every 85,000 individuals in the world. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce new and revised editions of 
Myers’s “ History of Rome” and “ Outlines of Ancient History.” 
The first of these was originally published by Messrs. Harper asa 
library or reading book, but found its way into schools. It has 
now been liberally supplied with maps and other illustrations. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish this fall a vol- 
ume of poems by Mrs. Mary E. Blake of Boston, who brought our 
a like volume eight years ago. 

The active presidency of a New York Publishing Association 
is held by a woman, who is more than seventy years old. Mrs. 
Charlotte Wells was early associated in the business started by 
her brothers, the Messrs. Fowler, more than half a century ago. 
She alone of the family remainsin the organization. As president 
of the Fowler & Wells Company she is known as C, F. Wells. 
Until recently Mrs, Wells read all the manuscripts and proofs of 
the books and journals published by the house, and was very 
regular in business habits. Mrs. E. B. Grannis, of New York, 
founded the Church Union about nine years ago. Among other 
women publishers in New York are Mrs. Jenness-Miller, of the 
dress reform magazine; Mary F. Seymour, of the Business Wo- 
man’s Jaurnal; Mrs. A. F. Scott, of the Women’s Illustrated 
World; Mrs. C. J. Haley, of the Woman’s Cycle; Emily M. Coe. 
of the American Kindergarten Magazine ; and Mrs, Sophia Baenn- 
lich, of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 

The first volume of Mrs. Jefferson Davis’s Life of her hus- 
band will be ready October Ist. It will be published by subscrip- 
tion and 45,000 subscribers have been already enrolled. 

The September Contemporary Review contains an article by 
Rudyard Kipling, called ‘“‘ The Enlightenment of Pagett, M. P.,”’ 
which in the form of astory is a criticism of the National Con- 
gress movement in India. 

A new theory of the origin of species is formulated in a vol- 
ume on ‘‘ Evolution ’’ by Mr. David Symes of Melbourne, which is 
now passing through the press in that city. 

A new ‘ Life of Schopenhauer,” by W. Wallace, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Oxford, will be an early issue of the “‘ Great 
Writers’ series. , 

The “ Renaissance” of Lord Augustus Loftus, which are now 
nearly ready, will, it is believed, have the force of full knowledge 
and exceptional experiences. He has been in the English diplo- 
matic service since 1837, much of the time in positions of high 
importance. For six years he was Governor of New South 
Wales. 

Thomas Whittaker will soon publish a “ History of the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Church,” by Rev. S. D. McConnell. 

Interesting details of social life in Newfoundland, a compara- 
tively unexploited ground in books, from 1827 to 1835, will be 
given by Edmund Gosse in the life of his father, Philip Henry 
Gosse, soon to be published. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. announce a volume of essays by Bishop 
Spalding, of the Catholic Church, specially pleading the cause of 
culture and the higher spiritual life as opposed to the materialism 
which is becoming so wide-spread in our age. Bishop Spalding 
is a favorite teacher among Catholics. 
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SCIENCE. 


Their Meaning and Use, Especially 
By Edward Bagnall Poul- 
Vol. 


THE CoLouRS OF ANIMALS. 
Considered in the Case of Insects. 
ton, M. A., F. R.S. International Scientific Series. 
LXVII. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

HE promulgation of the most important generalization of mod- 
ern science, the theory of natural selection, has stimulated 

investigation and added zest to labor in all the fields covered by 
the wide term, biology. Mr. Poulton, whois an entomologist of con- 
siderable distinction, isa devoted admirer of Darwin and his work, 
and the present volume is an important addition to the literature 
which has sprung up in support of the Darwinian principles. Mr. 
Poulton’s original work was done almost entirely among the Lepi- 
doptera. From their delicate and defenseless condition in different 
stages of development, from the extent to which they are preyed 
upon, and from their rapid reproduction, the insects of this order 
exhibit exceptionally abundant opportunities for the operation of 
the principles of natural selection. 

The author’s thorough classification of his subject deserves to 
be imitated. The external coloring of animal forms may be signifi- 
cant or non-significant. It may be of utility in enabling the animal 
to elude or delude its enemies, or to obtain a desirable mate. On 
the other hand,there are cases where color seems to offer neither ad- 
vantage nor disadvantage to the organism in any of these directions 
and is merely an incident of physical structure as is common to inor- 
ganic substances. By far the greater number of cases of color in 
animals (or the disappearance of it) have a definite relation to 
their environment, to the prevailing color or climate of the hab- 
itat, to the character of prey and the voracity of enemies, and to 
other conditions of existence. 

The examples of (1) Protective Resemblance are well known 
to general readers. A butterfly (Kallima) found in India, when at 
rest is so shaped and colored as to resemble a withered and some- 
what shrivelled leaf. Along the supposed leaf runs a distinct 
mark like a midrib, with oblique veining, and a spot of transpar- 
ent membrane in the wings furnishes the semblance of the small 
holes which are pierced in dead leaves by insect larve. This but- 
terfly invariably settles upon bushes with dry or dead leaves, and 
so sudden is its alighting and perfect its resemblance to a leaf, 
that it seems to vanish in mid-air. The Buff-tip moth is concealed 
from its enemies by its almost perfect resemblance to a broken 
piece of decayed and lichen-covered stick. Another moth, when 
at rest, can be mistaken by a keen eye for the spattered excre- 
ment of birds. 

Coloration which enables an animal to allure, or creep upon, 
its prey, is classed as “aggressive” (2). An Asiatic lizard is of 
the general color of the sand upon which it is found, while patches 
of red color are produced at the corners of the mouth in a shape 
exactly resembling a small red flower common on the sands. _In- 
sects, attracted by the supposed flower, approach the mouth of 
the lizard, and are of course captured. 

With regard to the higher form of variable Protective Resem- 
blance (3), which enables the animal to adjust its color more or 
less rapidly to different surroundings, Mr. Poulton has made an 
admirable series of experiments which have marked an epoch in 
the history of the subject. Before the Entomological Society of 
London in 1867 were exhibited a number of chrysalides which 
corresponded in color to the surfaces to which they were attached. 
Led by this suggestion, Mr. Poulton began a series of experiments 
which have extended over several years. At one time he had 
over seven hundred of the larve of the small Tortoise-shell but- 
terfly suspended upon surfaces of various colors. On develop- 
ment, pup were obtained varying from black to nearly white, in- 
cluding metallic lustres and golden tints, and all corresponding 
more or less closely to the color of the background on which they 
rested. By asecond series of experiments, the exact period of 
susceptibility to color was ascertained, and the fact established 
that the influence of the color was exerted through the skin and 
not through the eye. There is an essential difference, pointed 
out by Mr. Poulton, between this kind of color-adjustment and 
that of the chameleon, some species of frogs, vuttle-fish, ete. In 
the former case, the colored part is built up of the appropriate 
tint in obedience to nervous stimuli received through the skin ; in 
the case of the chameleon, the pigmented parts of certain cells 
contract in obedience to nervous stimuli received through the eye. 

On the subject of Warning Colors (4), a subject of quite re- 
cent development, there are two interesting chapters. Inasmuch 
as animals with warning colors are as arule distinguished by 
nauseous taste or smell, or by the presence of irritating hairs, the 
use of such conspicuous coloring, where no benefit to the animal 
during courtship is observed, seems to be that such animals avoid 
a great deal of experimental tasting from hungry or blundering 
foes. Minor varieties of this adaptation are: where color directs 
attention to some non-vital part or to an easily detachable portion 
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of the body, and “ recognition marks,” which facilitate the gather- 
ing of gregarious animals for purposes of protection. 

The subject of mimicry (5), which enables the individuals of 
an unprotected species to escape destruction by their resemblance 
to some other species which is formidable or unpalatable to the 
mimicker’s enemies,—this subject with its numerous remarkable 


-examples has been famous since the publication of the “ Origin of 


Species,” and there is little new to be said at present. The further 
investigation of the well known case of the mimicked Danaide 
of South Africa, has thrown an interesting light upon the period 
of time required for the evolution of material changes in color, 
size, and structure under the stress of selective influences. The 
parent forms of the Papilio, whose female closely imitates the Da- 
naide of South Africa in that region, is still found in Madagascar, 
where the partial immunity of the isiand life from the keen strug- 
gle of the continental area has preserved the female unchanged. 

Mr. Poulton’s book would be incomplete without some dis- 
cussion of the Darwinian theory of the origin of beautiful colors 
and patterns in animals through selection by females, but this 
subject is still attended by very great difficulties, and there is 
need of further observation and experiment. The use by Mr. 
Poulton and others of the expression “ zsthetic sense,” and the 
affirmation of its occurrence in those animals in which sexual or- 
nament is present, will in particular give offense to other natur- 
alists of perhaps equal authority. The two chapters on the sub- 
iect are largely occupied with a discussion of the opposing views 
of Darwin and Wallace, into which we have not the space to enter, 

There are numerous excellent wood-cuts throughout the 
book, and one colored plate. It has been noticed by a reviewer in 
Nature, that the cut at p. 34 is placed upside down, so that the re- 
semblance to a catkin is lost. It would have been better if the 
Messrs. Appleton throughout the work had been able to discard 
the u in the word colour and its derivatives, as this form has be- 
come obsolete in America. 


NOTES. 


\ \ JE learn that the Indianapolis meeting of the American Asso- 

ciation has been one of great interest and general success. 
Visitors were especially pleased with the new State House as a 
place of meeting, there being abundance of room for all the sec- 
tions and within easy reach of each other. The following is a list 
of the addresses of Vice-Presidents before their respective sections. 
Section of Astronomy, Prof. S.S. Chandler, a comparison of varia- 
ble stars and others in point of number, size, color, and fluctuations 
in brightness. Section “ B,” Prof. Cleveland Abbé, a plea for the 
broader study of terrestrial physics, under which are included 
vulcanology, geogomy (the study of the earth’s crust), magnet- 
ism, the aurora borealis, gravitation, attraction, oceanic waves, 
currents and tides, seismology, and meteorology. Section “C,” 
Prof. R. B. Warder, on recent theories of ‘‘Geometrical Isomer- 
ism.” Section “ D,” Prof. J. C. Denton, “‘ Attempts to Determine 
the Relative Value of Lubricants by Mechanical Tests,” with an 
illustrated discussion of the effects of crude and refined oils upon 
wearing surfaces. Section “‘ E,” Prof. J. C. Branner, “ The Rela- 
tions of the State and National Geological Surveys to each other 
and to the Geologists of the Country,” advocating a better divi- 
sion of fields between the national and state organizations and the 
utilization of the efforts and skill of all working geologists of the 
country by bringing them into connection with the state and na- 
tional surveys. 

Before the Section of Biology (‘‘ F,’’) Prof. C. S. Minot spoke 
“On Certain Phenomena of Growing Old,” in which he advanced 
the theory that there is a progressive decline of vitality in animal 
organisms from birth onwards, due to the increase of protoplasm in 
the principal tissues and organs. Section of Economic Science and 
Statistics, Hon. J. Richards Dodge, “The Standard of Living in 
the United States.” Section of Anthropology, Dr. Frank Baker, 
an address on the advantages in the struggle for existence of the 
erect attitude assumed by man. The author regards the effort to 
assume an erect position as still present, and as serving to explain 
the liability of man to certain deformities and diseases from which 
quadrupeds are exempt. 





The U. 8S. Bureau of Education has made a slight departure 
from its usual line of publications in issuing a report by Mr. John 
W. Kelly, upon the Eskimos of northwestern Alaska, including 
vocabularies of their language and other matters of general ethno- 
graphic interest. The author has spent three winters among this 
people, and also accompanied the U. 8. 8S. Thetis on her voyage to 
Behring sea and the Arctic Ocean in 1889. 





Prof. Heilprin’s detailed report of the measurements made by 
him of the heights of the principal Mexican volcanoes, was pre- 
sented for publication to the Academy of Natural Sciences on 
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July 29. Although the general results of these measurement have | wealth, he stands for months silent under public, repeated, and 


been published in this paper and elsewhere, the publication of the | 


detailed report will be awaited with interest. 

Parts of the Proceedings which have been issued give a portion 
of the report of Mr. Witmer Stone ‘‘ On Birds Collected in Yuca- 
tan and Southern Mexico.” The principal districts where collec- 
tions were made, we learn from this report, were in northwestern 
Yucatan and on the Mexican highlands in the neighborhood of the 
peak of Orizaba. The portion of the report printed includes a list 
of the species found in those regions with observations made in 
regard to habits, etc. The visit of the expedition to Yucatan (Feb. 
22d to March 26th) occurred during the dry season, and was 
probably not the best time for collecting birds, as the party was 
informed that a little later there was a migration of birds to the 
northern part of the peninsula and that tropical species were then 
much more abundant. 





The American Journal of Science for September, 1890, which 
may be termed a geological number, opens with a description by 
Prof. J. D. Dana, of the mountain-making in the Wasatch Range 
of the Rocky mountains since Archean times. This, while seem- 
ingly an individual range, is really polygenetic, and has had a va- 
ried history of great interest. Prof. F. A.Genth and Mr.S8. L. 
Penfield describe some specimens of ferric sulphates from Chili, 
belonging to Mr. Clarence S. Bement, of this city, and Mr. Pen- 
field gives a description of some unusual pyritic crystals recently 
found at the French Creek iron mines in Chester County, Penna. 
Among other articles in the same number we may mention a 
‘‘ Notice of two new Iron Meteorites from Hamilton Co., Texas, 
and Puquios, Chili,” by E. E. Howell. The latter of these me- 
teorites is especially interesting from the occurrence of ‘‘ faults ”’ 
in the interior structure, a phenomenon not noticed before and sup- 
posed to be due to contact with another body when at a high tem- 
perature, 


ADDRESS OF THE INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN COM- 
MITTEE. 


ie Lincoln Independent Republican Committee has issued 
the following address to the people of Pennsylvania, urging 
the election of Pattison and the defeat of Delamater for Governor : 

We, the undersigned voters of Pennsylvania, address our fel- 
low-citizens of the Commonwealth upon what we believe to be the 
paramount issue in the approaching campaign for the election of 
Governor. Some of us who sign this paper are, and have been 
since the birth of the party, earnest Republicans who have given 
its policy and plans our constant approval and support ; others of 
us, while heartily working with the party in past years, have more 
recently become dissatisfied with what we, as individuals, have re- 
garded as a departure from its primitive faith. But all of us, with- 
out exception, are of Republican affiliations; we reverence the 
party traditions and fully recognize the great national work which 
the party has accomplished in the past. Even now, could we do 
so consistently with our sense of self-respect and of public duty, 
we would support the nominees of the Republican party. 

With this necessary preface, so that our position may be clear 
to all wko read our words, we earnestly ask our fellow-citizens to 
cast their votes in the approaching election for Governor in favor 
of Robert E. Pattison, the Democratic candidate for that office. 
Our reasons for this suggestion we will make both brief and em- 
phatic, believing that the logic which supports them will bring 
conviction to the sober, unbiased thought of the community. 

There is a great issue in this campaign, an issue of far-reach- 
ing, of supreme importance. The greatest question which the 
November elections will decide is a question of fundamental public 
morality—far-reaching, since it holds all other questions in its 
grasp ; fundamental, since upon its decision the ultimate integrity, 
even the life, of our free republican institutions depends, 

The platform of the Republican party in Pennsylvania in- 
dorses without qualification or reserve, the junior Senator of this 
State, Matthew S. Quay, a man whose very name has entered the 
political vocabulary as a term of political domination and corrup- 
tion ; a man whose way to political eminence has been won by no 
distinguished service to the nation or the State, either by the con- 
ception or the execution of a single great or beneficent public 
measure, but solely by chicanery and political corruption, by the 
creation of an immense army of servile followers through bribes 
of public office and by the skillful distribution of public patronage. 
This man has so successfully increased his own power that he is 
to-day among the most influential, if he is not indeed the most in- 
fluential, of Republicans, and in his own State his personal will 
has virtually usurped the will of the people. He is at least popu- 


larly understood to have controlled the last Republican State Con- 
vention and to have imposed upon it a candidate of his own selec- 
tion. But to crown hisown dishonor and the shame of the Common- 





specific accusations of the greatest oflicial misconduct, of having 
taken from the Treasury of the State large sums of money with 
the knowledge of its official guardian. In this man the Repub- 
jican party platform expresses entire confidence, and it calls upon 
the citizens of PennsylvAnia to indorse both him and it by the 
election of Mr. Delamater as Governor of the State. 

No more serious, clear, or unavoidable issue than this could be 
presented to the people. Mr. Quay is the acknowledged, unblush- 
ing champion of political corruptionists. He is silent under a re- 
cent responsible, repeated charge of the embezzlement of public 
money ; he selects Mr, Delamater as candidate for Governor, and 
a pliant convention ratifies his selection ; the party platform in- 
dorses Mr, Quay, and Mr, Delamater stands on the party platform 
and on no other. The conclusion is irresistible that the election of 
Mr. Delamater will have as its main and most potent result the 
public approval of Mr. Quay, and his permanent intrenchment in 
the Republican party of the State as its acknowledged leader and 
counselor, the representative of its principles and the exponent of 
its policy. 

Are the men who saw the Republican party begotten, through 
the eloquence, the statesmanship, the lofty public morality of Sum- 
ner, the political genius, the all-embracing humanity and self-sac- 
rifice of Lincoln, through the great popular hatred of wrong and 
oppression, through the great and first awakening of a national 
heart and a national conscience, dead, that they should accept 
such a lame and impotent, such a disgraceful conclusion to a great 
party history as this? Indeed, all keen sense of public honor and 
of justice must have fled the State if its citizens will tolerate this 
disgrace. It was unswerving devotion to principle as opposed to 
greed, to selfish expediency, to every low inducement, that made 
the Republican party and its founders great. If we honor them and 
approve their political policy we cannot be false to their example. 

Mr. Delamater, in various personal interviews with uncertain 
Republican voters, has, during the past summer, explained to them 
that he disapproved the course and methods of Mr. Quay, though 
obliged to accept them to gain his present position, and he prom- 
ised that upon his election he would free himself from such en- 
tanglements and labor for reform. If this explanation and this 
pledge of the Republican candidate is sincere, it proves him false 
to his political friends and false to the party platform which en- 
dorses Mr. Quay ; hence his promises of reform are unworthy of 
confidence. 

But even in the event of Mr. Delamater’s entire sincerity in 
offering such an explanation and making such promises, no intel- 
ligent voter can for an instant suppose him, when in the position 
of Governor of the State, without the power of patronage, capa- 
ble of fulfilling his promises or exercising any appreciable influ- 
ence for reform. Mr. Quay controls the patronage of the State, 
hence the political power of Pennsylvania rests in his hands, not 
in the hands of the Governor. The election of Mr. Delamater 
means the public indorsement of Mr. Quay and the increase of 
his prestige, not only in the State, but in the country, the encour- 
agement of his methods, the elevation to greater and greater 
power of men made in his mold. The election of Mr. Pattison 
will secondarily give to the State a tried, able, and trusty Execu- 
tive, but primarily it will be a rebuke, felt not only in Pennsylva- 
nia, but throughout the land, to a man who has corrupted and dis- 
honored a great party and a great State ; to a man who has given 
his strength for the triumph of political methods which are not 
only false and vicious in themselves, but which, if unchecked, 
will accomplish the ultimate ruin of free institutions, as in past 
ages they have accomplished the downfall of empires. 

On this single issue we rest our appeal to the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania for the defeat of the Republican candidate for Governor. 


J.C. Strawbridge, | Thomas Stewardson,| A. J. P. McClure, 
Edward T. Steel, | William Ely, Willison B. French, 
William Brockie, | Joshua L. Baily, Jos. May, LL. D., 
G. Strawbridge, M.D. Owen J. Wister, Jas. Darrach, M. D., 
Francis R. Cope, _John Stewardson, | F. Hazen Cope, 
Francis B. Reeves, | Walter Cope, | Edward H. Coates, 
John T, Bailey, _ | Dr. James E. Rhoads,’ Benj. H. Shoemaker, 
Enoch Lewis, _G. Wharton Pepper, Edward Lewis, 
James A. Wright, | Rich. C. MeMurtrie, Edward 8. Buckley, 
R. F. Warner, | John B. Garrett, | George C. Blabon, 
Richard 8. Mason, | Joel J. Baily, | George Burnham, Jr., 
N. DuBois Miller, | W.N.McVickar, DD.) William Burnham, 
Wm. C. Alderson, | A. B. Roney, | W. F. Paddock, M.D. 
Wm. Longstreth, | Wm. Moss, M. D. | George D. Bradley, 
Henry 8. Pancoast, | Ed. T. Bartlett, D.D.) Nath. E. Janney, 
H. Hartshorne, M.D.) Ellis D., Williams, | Charles Wood, D. D., 
Thos. C. Potter, M.D.| David Scull, A. B. Weimer, 
A. E. Outerbridge, Jr.. E. M. Wistar, Herbert Welsh, 
Stuart Wood, George W. Blabon, | Charles Platt. 

G. Hare, D.D., LL. D.| 
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From Speaker Reed’s Speech in Portland, Me. 

ie years ago, under the tremendous stress caused by the 
battle set in array by the Free Traders, the Republican party 

triumphed so signally that even the cohorts of fraud were routed, 

and, after a few ineffectual struggles to count us out, we had the 

House by the small majority of five instead of our real majority 

of twenty-five. 

Long before Congress assembled the air had been resonant 
with the hopes and threats of the minority, with declarations that 
they were to rule in utter disregard of the will of the people of 
the United States. At the very worst, no measure should pass 
which did not have the sanction of their high approval. If any 
man here thinks they reckoned without their host, that they had 
no foundation on which to build their hopes and their threats, he 
knows little of the deep laid schemes of many years to render 
the Republicans powerless whenever they should get control. 
For years rule has been piled upon rule and decision upon decis- 
ion to render legislation dependent upon the sufferance of the 
minority. Filibustering lurked in every line. The power of ob- 
struction was without limit. You will naturally ask why it was 
that those who most of the time had the majority should so 
strengthen the minority. If you will consider the nature of the 
two parties, the cause cannot escape you. The Democratic party 
wants no legislation. It is not charged with the progress of the 
world. All the Southern men who control the party want or ask 
for is to be let alone. When the Republican party comes into 
power it has work todo. If that action can be prevented, what 
more should the Southern Democracy desire? Hence all their 
plans, whether in power or out of power, are centered in obstruc- 
tion. 

Now the House of Representatives is not a body quick to do 
business under.any set of rules. Its large numbers and the di- 
verse interests they represent will always make it slow and 
cumbersome. But asystem which enabled one member to hold 
the whole House at bay until the going down of the sun, and then 
to hold it until physical exhaustion set it free, and one-fifth to 
hold it forever, was evidently a system which rendered elections 
useless and called a halt to civilization itself. Of what use was it 
to summon into the field an army of orators to explain the ques- 
tions of party policy? Of what use was it that the great throng 
- of journals set themselves to explain to the people the needs of 
the hour? Of what use was an election itself, that grand culmi- 
nation of the power of the citizen, if after all nothing could be 
done without the sanction of the beaten party ? What statesman 
could be so foolish as to battle for power with responsibility when 
he could have the same power without responsibility? What 
kind of a fight is that to go into where the victim will be victor- 
ious and the conqueror powerless? Says the Koran: “ Dost thou 
think, O man, that we created the heavens and the earth in jest ? ” 
Are elections a farce, and is government by the people a juggle ? 
Do we marshal our tens of millions to the polls for sport? If 
there be anything in popular government it means that whenever 
the people have elected one party to take control of the House or 
the Senate that party shall have both the power and the respon- 
sibility. If that is not the effect, what is the use of the election ? 

It was with far other ideas of public duty that the minority 
met us at the opening of the session. Not only were no measures 
to pass which did not have their approval, but no rules, even of 
procedure, were to be permitted except those which seemed suit- 
able to the beaten party. 

So we began life without any rules. The Constitution says 
that the House may determine the rules of its procedure, and 
does not say that it must. After two months’ time the opposition 
found that under the parliamentary law which had been built up 
by the American people in consonance with their institutions the 
public business was going on every day without their consent, and 
they began to clamor for the very rules they had denounced. I 
need not describe to you the scenes of disorder which were pre- 
liminary to the establishment of sound business principles in the 
House. It is enough to say that the good work was done, and 
the House of Representatives has taken a large stride toward busi- 
ness and the performance of duty. . ‘ 

There was also another promise to be kept, made long 
ago and often renewed. For years the Republican party have 
declared most righteously that there could not be in a Republic a 
duty more sacred than the duty of upholding the right of every 
citizen to participate in government. Who has forgotten the ring- 
ing words of that great soldier, so soon to lie among the unforgot- 
ten brave on the Heights of Arlington—‘t The people have made 
up their minds that they will have a loyal government and an 
honest ballot and a fair count.” 

The House of Representatives, true to its duty, has passed a 
bill, which, when it becomes a law, will give to the people of the 
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United States the suffrages of millions. It will enable votes to be 
cast and to be counted as cast. 

What an enormous hubbub has been raised about that simple 
bill. There has been nothing like it since Walter Scott described 
the uprising of the virtuous people of Alsatia on the approach of 
a sheriff. What is this bill on which so many interesting epithets 
have been rained? It is a simple proposition to have United 
States supervisors to see that United States elections of United 
States oflicers shall be honestly conducted ; that all honest votes 
shall be cast and honestly counted as cast. If there be any man 
in this country who opposes this bill, there will not be many years 
before he will look like those who proclaimed the divine origin of 
slavery. That the Democrats now denounce with violent epithets 
a Republican measure is no new fact in their history. So perse- 
cuted they the saints. When Abraham Lincoln proclaimed that 
this land could not be permanently half free and half slave, the 
Democracy of my younger days all declared that he said so be- 
cause he wanted his sister to marry a negro. So when the Re- 
publicans of our day proclaim that in a Republic one million of 
voters can never be permanently disfranchised, the Democrat of 
our day shouts “ negro domination” and “ bayonets.” = 

To enable you fully to comprehend the magnitude of the 
work done and the courageous persistency of the majority, I must 
detail, evenif but briefly,the difficulties under which the work has 
been done. Everyinch of our progress has been contested by the 
opposition. Highway robbery of time has been abolished ; petty 
larceny has not. Only a strong, vigorous public sentiment pre- 
vailing among all the constituencies will ever do that. Some of the 
wastes of time I shall describe to you. We spent two months 
and a half in organizing, in the preliminary struggles to settle the 
right of the majority to control, and in determining the rules of 
the House proceedings. We were forced to spend more time on 
contested elections ‘than any Democratic Congress, because the 
fraudulent certificates came from the Southern States and we 
were obliged to consume the time of the House in giving those 
members seats who would have had certificates in the beginning 
had they been fairly treated. So justly were the Democrats 
treated by the returning officers that not a single Republican seat 
has been contested. Our loss of time from contested elections 
will not be less than twenty days. 

One other cause of the loss of time will be a surprise, per- 
haps, to the community at large. No man would regret more 
than I to be thought wanting in all proper respect for the dead 
and all proper reverence for departed comrades and for the feel- 
ings of surviving friends, yet the method by which the House 
shows this respect and pays this reverence is very costly to the 
Nation. Since the election of the present House ten Members 
have died and one Senator. Among them have been the most fa- 
mous men of the House—William D. Kelley, the great champion 
of Protection; Samuel J. Randall, heart of oak and will of iron, 
the strongest face in half a century, and Samuel Sullivan Cox, at 
once brilliant and laborious. When we have paid due reverence 
and spoken proper eulogy over these and their companions, not 
less than twenty-one working days will have to be counted. This 
means almost an entire month of time. When John Bright died 
the English House thought it could best honor his memory by go- 
ing on with the business of the country. 

These losses which I have enumerated could not perhaps be 
helped without greater reformsthan can be hoped for in many 
years. But what is about to be described could be avoided by 
either the commonest patriotism or a healthy public sentiment in 
the House. It ought to be known all over the United States that 
with 330 members it takes twenty-five minutes to makearoll-call. 
Whenever the yeas and nays are ordered it means a loss of half an 
hour. Our ancestors, when they established in the Constitution 
the provision for the yeas and nays, did not know how fearfully 
they were wasting the time of unborn generations. Now, the ses- 
sion of the House two years ago lasted one month and a half 
longer than the present session, thus far. During that session of 
two years ago there were 226 roll-calls, of which eighty-six were 
recorded during the long filibuster against the Direct Tax bill, leav- 
ing but 140'which were seemingly legitimate. I say these 140 were 
seemingly legitimate, for I have no doubt that 100 would have fully 
complied with the demands of the Constitution. One hundred 
roll-calls would have been more than ample for all proper purposes 
for the whole of thissession: and yet we have had 400. Three 
hundred of these have been utterly useless, mere wanton waste. A 
legislative day, exclusive of the reading of the journal, is a scant five 
hours. Three hundred roll-calls then mean twenty-five legislative 
days. Think of twenty-five legislative days wasted in mere use- 
less calling over of names, and all done to waste time, with the pub- 
lic business unfinished. 

But in closing what I have had to say it would not be just to 
rest the claims of the House upon even the catalogue of its great 
deeds. What the House has shown the country that any House 











can do is worth a prince’s ransom. Henceforth promise cannot be 
excused except by performance ; henceforth great measures can- 
not be lost and nobody know what has become of them. Party re- 
sponsibility has begun, and with it also the responsibility of the 
people, for they can no longer elect a Democratic House and hope 
that the minority will neutralize their action, or a Republican 
House without being sure that it will keepits pledges. If we 
have broken the precedents of a hundred years,we have set the pre- 
cedents of another hundred years nobler than the last, wherein re- 
sponsibility will wait on power, and wherein the people, with 
full knowledge that their servants can act, will choose those who 
will worthily carry out their will. 





CURRENT EXCERPTS. 


JINKIND REMARKS. 
New York Times. 
F some wealthy Democrat would establish and generously endow a School 
of Political Tactics he would confer a priceless blessing on his party. 
The party has principles enough,—four or five hundred, probably,—and_ the 
one principle of tariff reform is a sufficient capital. Its greatest need is of 
men who have something more than an elementary knowledge of the busi- 
ness of ‘“ running a campaign.” 

If the school we propose were founded and able professors appointed to 
deliver lectures on How to Get Out the Vote, How to Overcome Apathy,— 
that chronic complaint of the old party,—How to Put the Issues Before the 
People, How to Beat the Republicans at Their Own Game, and How to Find 
Out What Their Game Is, we have no doubt that it would be successful from 
the day its doors were opened, and the results of its teachings would be more 
conducive to the success of Democratic candidates than the largest campaign 
fund ever raised. One obvious difficulty would be the necessity of engaging 
Republican instructors. The Democrats have none who are competent. But 
money would overcome that. 

The election of Speaker Reed, by double his former plurality, over a 
Democratic candidate whose canvass “ ran itself,” forcibly and wonderfully 
illustrates this long felt want of the Democracy. A few days ago one of the 
managers of Mr. Frank’s canvass informed The Times’s correspondent that 
the fight against Reed was being conducted on the “ still-hunt” plan, and he 
assured the correspondent that the efficacy of this astute device would be 
revealed in a surprising manner at the polls. We trust that the gentleman 
himself was properly surprised by the result of the voting. Here was a Con- 
gressional district which it was of the first importance for the Democrats to 
contest with energy and skill. To have defeated the Speaker of the Repub- 
lican House, representing the arrogance of the Republican leadership as Quay 
represents its corruption, would have mightily strengthened and encouraged 
the Democrats of other States in the Congressional elections of November. 
To have diminished his plurality would have been halfa victory. But to 
allow Reed to increase his plurality by nearly 100 per cent. is a double de- 
feat of which the Republicans will not fail to make every possible use. The 
condition of public feeling in the district invited a strenuous contest on the 
part of the Democrats. Mr. Reed’s Congressional orators were amazed at the 
Republican apathy. The Speaker himself has confessed that he was alarmed 
about his district, and the Republican organ in this city said on the morning 
of election day that he would be content with from 700 to 900 plurality. Yet 
we can see no evidence that the Democratic Committee of the district did 
anything more than watch the Republicans. Thus does the small dog 
watch the big dog eat the desirable dinner from which he has been driven 
away. 

‘The truth is that in the last twenty years the Democratic party in con- 
tests of national importance has had but one political manager who was 
worth his desk room in the committee headquarters. Samuel J. Tilden 
was such a manager, altogether apart and aside from his skill in and fond- 
ness for subterranean and corrupt methods. In each Presidential 
canvass since 1872, save only that of 1876, when the Democratic candidate 
himself was the strategist of his party, the Democrats have been over- 
mastered, outgeneraled, and ignominiously beaten in the game of politics. 
They won in 1884, but not by their skill in management. Touching the use 
of money in bribing voters, or the employment of any other “ forbidden and 
abhorrent forces,” we have no advice to give the Democratic party, except 
the advice never to resort to them. But in every political contest there are 
legitimate, permissible, and honorable means of influencing voters, and of 
preventing the enemy from influencing them unduly. The Democratic 
leaders and managers seem to be, for the most part, wholly unfamiliar with 
thsee methods, and obdurately impervious to the lesson of the repeated ex- 
amples the practice of their opponents has afforded. 


HOW THE CZAR READS THE NEWS. 
London Telegraph. 

AT present. the Czar eschews all Russian newspapers; their peeans and 
their lamentations never reach his ears. Among the many departments of the 
Ministry of the Interior there is one called the ‘‘ Department of His Majesty’s 
Journal,” which is charged with preparing day by day a carefully worded 
resumé of some mild articles and items of intelligence meant for the Em- 
peror’s eye. A tschinovnik of the Censure rises from his bed in the gray of 
the early morning and hurries off to the department, where advance sheets 
of the journals come in damp from the press. These he reads over, marking 
with red pencil all the passages the interest of which is not marred by in- 
judiciousness. The marked passages are then cut out, pasted together on 
sheets, and handed over to the director of the department, who, after care- 
fully considering and if needs be curtailing them, signifies his approval. 
The extracts are then copied caligraphically on the finest description of pa- 
per, forty or fifty words to the page, and the journal in this state is given to 
the Minister of the Interior or his adjunct. If this dignitary is satisfied, it 
is passed on to the General-in-Waiting, who deposits it on His Majesty’s 
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table about 4 o’clock the following day. The news that slowly dribbles 

through this official filter is seldom of a nature to discompose the feelings of 

the Czar, or disturb his sleep. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

WANT AND WEALTH. A Discussion of some Economic Dangers of the Day. 
Questions of the Day Series. - No. LXIII. By Edward J. Shriver. Pp. 
38. $0.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE JEws UNDER RoMAN RULE. [The Story of the Nations.] By W. D. 
Morrison. Pp. 426. $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Stk PHILIP SIDNEY. THE DEFENSE OF PoEsy. Otherwise known as An 
Apology for Poetry. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Albert S. 
Cook, Pp. 143. $0.90. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

HISTORIETTES MODERNES. Recueillies et Annotées. Par C. Fontaine. 
Tome II, Pp. 158. $0.65. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

A SoutH SEA Lover. A Romance. By Alfred St. Johnston. Pp. 321. $1.25. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

CHAPTERS FROM THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF SPAIN, Connected with the 
Inquisition. By Henry Charles Lea. Pp. 522. $——. Philadelphia: 
Lea Brothers & Co. 

THE WORLD AND THE MAN. 


[The Baldwin Lectures, 1890.] By Hugh Mil- 


ler Thompson. Pp. 258. $1.25. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
PART OF THE PROPERTY. By Beatrice Whitby. [Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library.] Pp. 312. $0.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


SrFrInG MATRIMONY. A Novel. By Cara Camera. 
delphia: F. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Pp. 373. $0.25. Phila- 


DRIFT. 

It is impossible for men like the Maryland Independents, who have 
been fighting for years against Gormanism, to fail to sympathize with the 
Independents of Pennsylvania in their struggle against Quayism. Quay 
and Gorman are the products of a vicious political system, which puts a pre- 
mium upon unscrupulousness, and relegates men of principle to obsurity. 
The frauds upon the ballot, the corruption of the electorate, the looting of 
the treasury, which are characteristic results of the spoils system, are found 
in both Pennsylvania and Maryland, The only difference between the two 
bosses who have come to the front in the two communities is that one has 
found it expedient to write himself down a Democrat, and the other, for the 
same reason, to call himself a Republican. In aims and in methods Gorman 
and Quay are identical, and nothing could better illustrate the debasement 
of public life by the spoils system than the recent scene in the Senate of the 
United States, when two such men as Quay and Gorman were put forward 
as the leaders of our two great parties. If this system is ever to be over- 
thrown it must be by untiring warfare upon the Gormans and the Quays, 
no matter with what party they may for the time ally themselves.—Civil 
Service Reformer. 





The latest Arkansas mob outrage at infamous Morrillton comes along 
just in time to give invaluable aid and comfort to the advocates of the 
Davenport-Lodge Federal Elections bill, known as the Force bill. It is one 
of the class of election occurrences in the South, and especially in Arkansas, 
which give most plausible and forcible reasons for the passage of that bill. 
‘ The thing that arouses the sense of justice in the North is not alone 
the fact that in some localities and on frequent occasions there is such in- 
timidation at the elections and control by mob law and sueh overriding of 
the popular will as have been seen in several well remembered Arkansas 
outrages, but because such intimidation, such mob rule, such burglary of the 
ballot boxes, such assassination and murder—are allowed to go unpunished. 
Who has been punished for the plunder of the ballot boxes in that same 
district at the last Congressional election? Who has been punished for the 
cold-blooded assassination of John M. Clayton while engaged in procuring 
evidence for contesting the commission of a member of Congress out of which 
he was cheated? This is what is the matter. This impunity to crime com- 
mitted at Federal elections is what arouses the sense of fair play and justice 
of the North, the East, and the West.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





That the Hon. Clifton R. Breckenridge of Arkansas will soon re-appear 
in the House of Representatives, may, we think, be taken for granted. 
Probably care will be taken, this time, to effectually restrain the more im- 
pulsive Democrats of the districts from stealing ballot-boxes or unnecessarily 
maltreating negroes, and Mr. Breckenridge’s Republican competitor, this 
time, will probably be quite safe from assassination.—Hartford Courant. 

There never was an election from which a Democrat could not draw 
some consolation. Maine furnishes a fresh example. The Democrats have 
gained some members in the State Senate and House. There are now only 
seven times as many Republicans as Democrats in the Senate, and in the 
House the proportion has been reduced to three Republicans for one Demo- 
crat.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





There were established in the Southern States during the first half of 
the present year, according to the Atlanta Record, 108 new cotton and woolen 
mills, 97 flour and grist mills, 94 foundries and machine shops, 35 blast fur- 
naces, 15 poiteries, 65 cotton-seed oil mills, 16 rolling mills, 377 wood-working 
factories, 53 electric light works, 50 ice factories, 100 street railway companies, 
and 45 water works. 





To afford Immediate Relief in Asthma try Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant 
whica acts promptly by overcoming the spasmodic contraction of the wind 
tubes, and by causing the ejection of the mucus which clogsthem. For 
Whooping Cough, Croup and Hoarseness, this medicine is equally beneficial ; 
while for all Pulmonary and Bronchial Disorders, it is both a palliative and 
a curative, and a sure and prompt remedy for all stubborn Coughs and Colds 
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INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTES TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


RICHARD Y. COOK, President. 
GEO. H. EARLE, JR., Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Alfred Fitler, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries 
Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr., 
Richard Y. Cook, 

. Earle, Jr. 


Thomas Cochran, 

Edward C. Knight, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
J. J. Stadiger. ] 





Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
George 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 





BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 
CHESTNUT AND FOURTH STREETS. 


General Banking Business Conducted. 
STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER LOAN 
NEGOTIATED. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES OF 
ACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 

IssUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS TO SUIT, 
DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH 
LENGTH OF TIME OF DEPOSIT. 
First-CLass INVESTMENT SECURITIES FOR 
SALE AT ALL TIMEs. 





BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 





THE AMERICAN. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET PHILA. 


@3=53 =. 





Cast CAPIPAL,. . «© «© « «© « « « « Qe 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

CLAM . 6 sk be ee eee. « ee 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 369,415.98 


Total assets, Jan. 17,7889, $2,500,916.217. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS. E. GILLINGHAM, 


ISRAEL MORRIS, 
P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 


CHARLES 8S. WHELEN, 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 








Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Cor. BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES, 





President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President, Henry Tatnall. 

Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Assistant Treasurer, J. Andrew Harris, Jr. 
Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


Effingham B. Morris, 
George Taber, 

H. H. Burroughs, 

John A. Brown, Jr., 
William Massey, 
Benjamin W. Richards, 
John B. Garrett, 


waen E. Joke. . 
7e€0 cker B am 
William H. — : 
Samuel B. Brown, 
Francis I. Gowen. 

George H. McFadden. 
Henry Tatnall. 
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The 
Civil Service Reformer. 


“One of the best—perhaps the best,—re- 
form papers in the country,” says the RE- 
CORD. 


A monthly journal reviewing politics from 
the stand-point of reform. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. 


ADDRESS 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 


P. 0. BOX 793. 
BALTIMORE, MD 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIST. 


Devoted to the protection of 
American labor and industries. 
A recognized authority on all 
questions relating to the Tariff 
and kindred subjects. 

The most widely quoted journal 
in the country. Send for sample 
copies. Address 
AMERICAN ECONOMIST, 
23 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


THE 

CIVIL SERVICE RECORD 
Contains what cannot be found 
anywhere else—a complete re- 
cord of the reform movement . 
with valuable essays on the 
subject. Published monthly by 
the Boston and Cambridge Civil 
Service Reform Associations, 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional League. 


30 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC INTER 
LOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL SYSTEMS, 
EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK SUPPLIES. 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 





HEAVY TOOLS. 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO. 


125 S. Fourth St., Phia’a, Pa. 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


08 HILLBORN g 


CURTAINS - AND - UPHOLSTERY - GOODS 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


INTERIOR ART WORK 
BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP 


Furniture, Bedding, Feathers, 
Mattresses, Springs, ete., ete. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


i 

















DR ¥ GOODS. 





FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted éxclusively to 


-~: DRY:GOODS:- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock is among the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 
where on similar qualities of Goods. 


STREETS. 


MA NUK ACT URE RS. ; ; 
~WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 
Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 





SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 
Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





THE AMERICAN. 


INDEX AND TITLE PAGE. 

Title-page and Index for 
“The American,” Volume 
XIX. (October 19th, 1889, to 
April 12th, 1890), can be had 
by addressing 


THE AMERICAN, 


P. 0. BOX 924, 


henna, iti Pennsylvania. 


SEED WAREHOUSES, 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 








21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S, E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING ich oi'rane to aa- 


vertisers than any other publication ever issued. It 
gives the name of every newspaper published, having 
a circulation rating in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of more than 25,000 copies each issue, with 
the cost per line for advertising in them. A list of 
the best papers of local circulation, in every city and 
town of more than 5,000 population with prices by the 
isch for one month. Special lists of daily, country, 
a and class papers. Bargain offers of value to 
small advertisers or those wishing to experiment 
judiciously with a small amount of mouey. Shows 
conclusively ** how to get the most service for the 
money,” etc., ete. Sent post-paid to any address for 
30 cents Address GEO P. ROWELL Co., Publishers 
and General Advertising Agents, No. 10 Spruce Street 
New York City. 


175th Edition Now 
Ready. A book of 
over 200 pages, giv- 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


Chestnut and Fourth Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA, 





WM. SELLERS & (0, INCORPORATED. 





Engineers and ran ae of 


Machine Tools. 


PHILADELPHIA. 








{Number 527 


NEW PU /BLICA TIONS. 


THE CURRENT COMMENT 


for August contains a portrait and sketch of 
Chief-Justice Taney, with an interesting state- 
ment in the words of the Chief-Justice and Jus- 
tice Wayne, of how opinions were made and un- 
made after the death of Marshall. The Original 
Package decision is explained and the New York 
Collateral Inheritance Law (not unlike that of 
Pennsylvania) receives a lengthy exposition ; and 
the curious sides of the law are not forgotten ; 
price for single copy, ten cents. Yearly sub- 
scription, one dollar. 


THE AMERICAN LAW REGISTER 


for May last contained the Bible in the Schools 
case, Where a Western Court pronounced the 
reading of the Bible without comment, to be un- 
constitutional. The case is prefaced by a review 
of the relations of Christianity to the unwritten 
law ; while appended to the case is a discussion 
of the other cases in which the reading of the 
Bible in the Schools has been before the various 
Courts of the Union. The June number contains 
an interesting article on the right of the Federal 
Courts to punish offenders against the ballot box 
at a Congressional election. This timely article 
is to be followed by another on the right of Con- 
gress to regulate the elections. In the July num- 
ber, the Original Package case appears with legal 
discussion, in historical order, whereby many 
popular impressions are seen to be groundless. 
Single copies, fifty cents each; annual subscrip- 
tion, five dollars. The volume begins with Jan- 
uary ; the back numbers can be furnished, though 
the subscription may begin at any time. 

The Current Comment and American Law 
Register to one address, $5 per annum. 


THE D. B. CANFIELD COMPANY 
Limited. 


Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 


“The student of American history who fails to 
keep in touch with the pages of the ‘ Magazine of 
American History’ will surely miss a great many 
points of interest and yalue.”’—Davenport Democrat. 

“This Magazine should be in the hands of every 
student in the land. A review of its monthly contents 
would almost fill a volume in itself.”—Duluth Herald. 


“CONTENTS OF 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


Portrait of Jndge Amasa J. Parker. Frontispiece. 
THEN AND NOW. The Two Croton Aqueducts, 
1842, 1890. 
Tllustrated. THE EDITOR. 
THE SELF-MADE LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER. 
Illustrated. EMANUEL SPENCER. 
THE RIFLE IN COLONIAL TIMES. 
HORACE KEPHART. 
THE DEACONS WOOING. A Connecticut Legend. 
HENRY F. KING. 
JUDGE AMASA J. PARKER. Albany, New York. 
Illustrated. Mrs. MARTHA J. LAMB. 
THE ets ‘. od _ EENSTOWN HEIGHTS. Oc- 
tober 1 
JOHN FRASER. 
DEAD MAN'S ISLAND AND THE GHOST SHIP. 
D. TURNER. 
A SUNDAY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
Rey. D. F. LAMSON. 
LINKED WITH SHAKESPEARE, 
Professor G. BROWNE GOODE. 
GEORGE W. CHILDS ON GENERAL GRANT. An 
Extract. 
MINOR TOPICS. HISTORIC AND SOCIAL JOT- 
TINGS. ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. NOTES. 
QUERIES. REPLIES. BOOK NOTICES. 


Sold by newsdealers everywhere. Terms $5 
a year ; or 50 cents a number. 


PUBLISHED AT 
743 Broadway, New York City. 
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